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The  Exceptional  Child  hi  the 
Regular  Classroom:  Introduction 

liy  SISTI  H  MAHY  AMAIOHA,  O.S.I\ 

Research  Professor  of  Psychology 
St.  h rands  ColU'ne,  iort  Wayne,  hnliana 

Wi  rii  incri'usi'd  interest  among  and  identiiies  siieh  a  i  hild.  I'.arly 
educators  in  the  psychology  ot  assistance  in  such  cases  may  prevent  or 
individual  differences  has  come  minimi/e  what  would  otherwise  grow 
a  marked  increase  in  interest  in  excep-  and  develop  into  a  severe  handicap, 
tional  children.  I  hroughout  the  past  Fhe  present  numiK-r  <»f  I'DL'C'A- 
decade,  provision  for  exceptional  chil-  I  lOS  endeavors  to  bring  to  the  class- 
dren  has  expanded  at  a  rapid  rate.  r(M>m  teacher  some  (vointers  to  assist 
W  hile  large  numbers  of  these  children  him  in  dealing  with  the  exceptional 
are  currently  enrolled  in  special  pro-  child  whom  he  finds  in  the  regular 
grams  or  in  s|X‘cial  scIkmiIs,  the  numiKT  class.  I  his  assistance  may  he-  of  two 
w)  cared  for  still  remains  small  in  pro-  kinds:  lirst,  that  which  he  can  do  him- 
portion  to  the  total  numlK-r  needing  self  to  assist  the  child  in  numerous 
help.  ways;  and,  second,  a  recognition  of 

W  tihin  the  past  few  years  the  trend  cases  for  whom  referral  to  s|M‘c  ialists  is 
has  Ix-en  in  the  direction  of  keeping  as  nc-cessary. 

many  as  possible  of  the  exceptional  chil-  .Although  many  volumes  wuiild  lx* 
ciren  in  the  regular  scIkhiIs.  necc'ssary  to  discuss  ampiv  ail  topics 

Many  scIkkiIs  are  now  provided  with  necessarv  in  this  area,  the  prevnt  num- 
S|x.‘cial  rcHims  wherein  the  atvpical  child  Ixt  endeavors  to  bring  a  few  |M‘rtinent 
can  receive  nc'cessary  education  and  facts  from  the  |x-ns  uf  ex|XTts  in  their 
training  while  at  other  times  of  the  day  particular  areas  of  professional  s|X‘cial- 
he  can  remain  in  the  regular  classriMim  i/ation. 

wth  the  normal  children.  Dintor  I  vvaid's  article  will  make  the 

rhen,  t(K),  the  exceptional  child  who  reader  aware  of  the  svinptoms  of  the 
deviates  to  a  lesser  degree  from  the  emotionally  disturlx'd  c hild  in  the  class- 
average  is  frecpientlv  overl«K)ked  for  a  r<K»m.  Sue h  children  often  go  unnoticed 
long  time.  Often  it  is  the  regular  class-  for  long  |x-ricKls  of  time,  until  their 
rtNim  teacher  who,  lx*ing  made  aware  handicap  reachc-s  pro|Nirtions  dilhcult 
of  the  various  svmptoms,  first  notices  to  remedy. 
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l3(xtors  Harrington  and  I'hclan  have 
collaborated  in  bringing  out  a  "first”  on 
showing  the  teacher  how  to  help  the 
hard-of-hearing  child  in  the  regular 
classroom.  This  truly  comprehensive 
article  will  be  a  help  to  countless  teach¬ 
ers. 

riie  MKially  handicap|x.‘d  child  is  the 
one  wlui  VKjner  or  later  finds  himself 
in  sc-rious  difficulties  with  courts  and 
law.  lX>ctor  McC^all  shows  the  teacher 
how  he  can  tactfully  nip  such  behavior 
in  the  bud  and  assist  the  child  in  the 
development  of  socially  desirable  Ix.*- 
havior. 

I'.very  classroom  has  one  <ir  more 
pupils  with  some  sort  of  visual  defect. 
The  s(K>nor  these  are  recognized,  the 
greater  is  the  child's  opfHirtunity  for 
educational  development.  Dtxtor  C. 
Kermit  Phelps  offers  teachers  some  per¬ 
tinent  |x>ints  on  the  psychological  impli¬ 
cations  fre(|uently  encounteretl  bv  the 
child  who  has  visual  defects.  Hecogni- 
tion  and  amelioration  of  these  may  s|X'll 
the  difference  between  a  well  adjusted 
and  a  maladjusted  |iersonality  as  the 
child  grows  up. 

There  is  probably  no  more  neglecteil 
group  of  exceptional  children  than  -the 
gifted.  Most  scIkmiI  svstems  make  little 
or  no  provision  for  this  group.  I)<xtor 
Allan  Murphy’s  rich  background  of  ex¬ 
perience  enables  him  to  give  teachers 
valuable  |x>inters  on  how  to  develop  the 
|x>tentialities  of  this  neglected  group  of 
exceptional  children. 

Teachers  frequently  overl<K)k  the  f.ict 
that  the  mentally  retarded  children  do 
base  moral  and  religious  problems. 
f^ithcT  Kowrach,  fn)m  his  wide  ev|H‘ri- 
ence  as  clinic  al  |>svchologist  and  also  as 
chaplain  in  dealing  with  rc'tarded  chil¬ 
dren  as  well  as  with  mental  patients 
points  up  the  moral  and  religious  as¬ 
pects  of  these  problem  children  and 


gives  teachers  valuable  sugg|L‘stions. 

Pmotional  disturbances  frequently 
follow  u|Kjn  defective  speech.  Dextor 
Quaranta  and  .Miss  O'O^inor  have 
{Mjinted  out  to  teachers  valuable  means 
of  assisting  the  child  both  in  the  cor¬ 
rection  of  his  defective  speech  and  in 
the  attainment  of  emotional  stability. 

lz>ss  (if  hearing,  so  frequently  unob¬ 
served  in  its  initial  stages,  can  prexeed 
rapidly  to  sizeable  projxirtions.  Dextors 
l-ore  and  .Mundy  offer  valuable  sugges¬ 
tions  not  only  for  s|x?ech  conservation 
and  s|X‘ech  therapy,  hut  also  for  vexa- 
tional  guidance  and  other  |Miinters  in 
dealing  with  children  with  impaired 
hearing. 

No  less  an  authority  than  that  of 
Dextor  Garret,  from  the  U.  S.  Office 
of  V'cxational  Hehahilitation,  do  we 
have  the  pleasure  of  presenting  an 
article  on  the  psychological  aspects  of 
|ihysical  disability.  Often  these  prove 
more  difficult  to  the  child  than  the 
disability  itself.  The  teacher  is  in  a 
uni(|ue  |x>sition  to  assist  the  child  in 
developing  wholesome  attitudes  towards 
his  disability. 

I'rom  C'anada  comes  a  valued  mes¬ 
sage  from  Dextor  Signori  on  the  value 
and  significance  of  ixTwmality  and  psy¬ 
chotherapy  in  dealing  with  the  excep¬ 
tional  child.  This  field  indeed  is  one 
in  which  much  more  critical  thinkng  is 
needed. 

Dextor  C'ampanella  edfers  a  psycho- 
leegical  as  well  as  a  phileesophical  ap- 
|)re)ach  temard  the  rapid  learner,  llus 
greuip  e)f  exceptional  children,  between 
the  average  and  the  gifted,  is  e)ften 
negic'cted. 

It  is  helped  that  by  these  articles,  c.ich 
bv  eine  or  meire  exjxTt  in  the  field,  more 
regular  classreHim  teachers  mav  find 
assistance  and  inspiration  in  helping 
the  exceptional  child. 


The  Emotionally  Disturbed 

Child  in  the  Classroom 

Hy  M/\HGL'i:Hrn:  i:\v  Ai  I) 

Consulting  Psychologist 
Miluaitkcc,  \V isconsin 


Editor's  note;  As  a  praclicinn  vsycholonist  and  a  mother,  Doctor  Marnucritc  O’lirU'n 
Eu'ald  hrinns  experience  as  well  as  learning  to  the  classroom  teacher  in  her  diwussion  of 
the  emotionally  disturbed  child.  Most  classrooms  have  one  or  weeral  such  pupils.  Often 
the  one  most  in  need  of  assistance  is  the  one  who  fails  to  be  recofinized  as  such  by  the 
teacher.  Doctor  Ewald's  sound  and  vractical  advice  will  not  only  help  the  teacher  with 
such  children,  but  also  show  the  teacher  how  to  assist  the  parents  in  cooperatinn  with  the 
teacher  to  bring  the  child  to  better  mental  health.  D<tctor  Ewald  has  taught  psychology 
for  a  number  of  years  at  the  University  of  Detroit  and  at  Loyola  University.  She  has  been 
Director  of  Psychological  Services  at  Mercy  Hospital  and  clinics  in  Chicago  for  several  years. 
Presently,  besides  fulfilling  her  duties  as  a  mother,  she  is  also  a  consulting  psychologist  in 
Milwaukee.  Her  fields  of  specialization  are  in  the  areas  of  clinical  and  child  psyclndogy. 
She  is  a  member  of  the  American  Psychological  Assiwiation. 


RIXJIN  r  years  have  witnessed  si^- 
nihcant  progress  in  the  recogni¬ 
tion  of  intellectual  deviates  among 
school  children.  In  keeping  with  our 
growing  appreciation  of  the  seriousness 
of  the  problem,  we  have  worked  steadily 
toward  providing,  in  our  educational 
system,  adequately  trained  |H-rsonnel 
and  lx*tter  instruments  for  the  testing 
and  classification  of  children.  ’Fhese 
efforts  have  bc*en  prompted  by  an 
awareness  of  the  fact  that  chihlren  of 
diverse  levels  of  intellectual  endowment 
r.:‘quire  e(|ually  diverse  rmnles  of  treat¬ 
ment  and  training. 

Similarly,  it  is  recognized  that  our 
school  ]X)pulation  varies  as  much  in 
emr)tional  development  and  bcdiaviour 
as  it  doc-s  in  the  intellectual  sphere. 
Frequently  children  of  approximately 
the  same  level  of  intelligence  and  aca¬ 
demic  advancement  differ  so  sharply  in 
emotional  maturity  as  to  re(|uire  mark¬ 
edly  different  handling  both  in  the 
school  and  in  the  h«>me. 

School  Mental  Hygiene 
L'nfortunatelv,  developments  in  schcKtl 
mental  hygiene  have  not  kept  pace  with 


developments  in  intelligence  testing  and 
classification.  Two  factors  are  l.irgely 
res|)onsihle.  First,  the  failure  of  many 
teachers  to  recognize  emotional  prob¬ 
lems  in  the  children  with  whom  they 
work;  and  secondly,  failure  to  attach 
due  significance  to  the  problems  which 
present  themselves.  It  is  true  that  the 
majority  of  teachers  ttnlay  are  more  con¬ 
versant  with  the  outstanding  problems 
of  mental  health  than  they  were  a  de¬ 
cade  ago.  When  the  classrcHim  teacher 
finds  himself  confronted  with  a  child 
whose  |xx»r  adjustment  proves  disrupt¬ 
ing  to  class  routine,  he  frc‘c|uently  has 
the  recourse  of  consulting  the  adjust¬ 
ment  teacher  or  referring  the  child  to 
a  sch(x>l  psychologist.  Fhesc  children 
presc-nt  full-blown  problems  and  gener¬ 
ally  re(|uire  treatment  of  an  ameliora¬ 
tive  nature. 

licit  a  large  percentage  of  our 
schcKil  children  ex|K‘rience  adjustment 
difficulties  not  yet  grave  enough  to  re- 
(juire  such  s|x-cial  treatment.  Just  as 
most  adults  experiencing  adjustment 
problems  do  not  seek  professional  help, 
nor  need  to,  so  Uxi,  many  children  can 
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be  assisted  with  the  common  conHicts 
encountered  in  v,i‘owinK  up,  withrnjt 
l(K)kin^  Ix'vond  their  usual  environ¬ 
ments  for  such  assistance.  Ideally  the 
scli(¥)l  mental  hvKiene  program  should 
he*  prophylactic.  It  should  he-  directed 
toward  the  prevention  of  sc*rious  dis¬ 
orders,  through  the  early  recognition 
and  understanding  handling  on  the  part 
of  teachers  of  the  incipient  problems 
common  to  the  majority  of  children. 

'I'he  degree  of  significance  attached 
to  such  problems  depends  largely  upon 
the  teacher’s  training,  understanding, 
and  the  adeejuacy  of  his  own  personality 
structure.  Many  situations  clearly  re¬ 
flective  of  im|H‘nding  personality  dis¬ 
orders  in  children  are  airily  dismissed 
hy  teachers  as  "a  stage  they  are  going 
through"  and  hopc*s  are  expressed  that 
"they  will  grow  out  of  it".  Because 
a  prohleni  is  common  to  many  children 
at  a  particular  stage  of  development,  it 
is  no  less  a  real  prohlem  to  the  indi¬ 
vidual  child.  In  a  given  milieu  of 
fKTsonality  and  environmental  factors, 
many  children  do  not  and  can  not 
"grow  out"  of  these  "stages".  Often 
the  burden  «)f  many  conflicts  experi- 
encetl  simultaneously  so  overtaxes  a 
child’s  frustration  tolerance  that  he 
functions  considerably  beh)w  par.  Over 
a  peri(Kl  of  time,  if  the  child  deals  with 
his  problems  in  what  he  considers  an 
ineffective  fashion,  there  may  develop 
an  attitude  of  defeatism  or  negativism 
|H'rmanently  detrimental  to  his  gtxKl 
adjustment. 

r.arly  Recognition 

Of  prime  im|sortance  then,  is  the 
earlv  recognition  and  appreciation  of 
these  emotional  problems,  however 
minor  they  mav  appear.  Occasionallv 
a  teacher  will  consclouslv  or  uncon- 
sciouslv  avoitl  a  child’s  prohlem  because 


of  unresolved  conflicts  within  himself. 
He  may  feel  threatened  or  challenged 
by  the  situation  and  can  best  preserve 
his  own  psychological  integrity  bv  fail¬ 
ing  to  acknowledge  that  a  problem 
exists. 

If  asked  to  single  out  the  "problem 
children"  in  his  class,  a  teacher  will 
often  think  first  of  thf)se  children  who 
have  created  a  difficult  classroom  situa¬ 
tion  by  nonconformity,  resistance  to 
authority,  or  opt*n  rebellion.  Yet  the 
very  fact  that  these  children  can  "act 
out”  shows  that  they  have  struck  upr)n 
some  means,  however,  unacceptable  it 
may  be,  of  coping  with  their  problems. 
How  much  more  serious  is  the  problem 
of  the  overly  quiet,  withdrawn  child 
who  never  creates  a  disturbance!  Such 
a  child  is  seldom  labeled  a  problem  be¬ 
cause  his  passiveness  and  placidity  are 
welcomed  by  the  harassed  teacher  in 
the  overcrowded  classr{K)m.  Still,  this 
child  may  be  more  incapacitated  than 
his  rebellious  colleague.  He  has  found 
no  way  of  reacting  to  a  prohlem  situa¬ 
tion,  so  his  res|x)nse  is  simply  lack  of 
res|K)nse.  Left  unnoticed,  he  can  be¬ 
come  a  chronic  daydreamer;  in  time  his 
phantasies  will  prove  so  much  more 
satisfying  to  him  than  reality,  that  it 
will  become  increasingly  difficult  to 
stimulate  him. 

The  Very  Young  Child 

In  very  young  children,  emotional 
upsets  may  produce  mutism  or  negativ¬ 
ism.  These  are  most  common  among 
first-grade  children,  and  unless  handleil 
judiciously,  they  may  result  in  experi¬ 
ences  which  color  the  child’s  attitude 
toward  sch(X)l  for  many  years.  The 
negativistic  child’s  standard  response  to 
everything  is  "No."  He  goes  out  of  his 
way  to  do  the  opposite  of  what  is  ex¬ 
pected  of  him.  Tor  the  first  week  of 
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school  he  refuses  to  take  his  coat  off; 
he  stands  sullenly  in  the  back  of  the 
r(K)in  rather  than  occupy  his  seat.  He 
is  |x)ssibly  the  over'iidulKcd  only  child 
who  is  suddenly  not  the  featured  attrac¬ 
tion,  hut  only  one  of  many  little  side¬ 
shows.  Ily  sending  him  off  to  school, 
his  parents  have  rejected  him,  and  he 
is  to  "show”  them,  by  rejecting 

the  entire  school  situation.  Ileasonin^ 
is  lost  on  such  a  child;  coercion  only 
fortilies  his  feelings  that  his  parents 
have  abandoned  him  to  a  miserable  fate. 
In  a  |x-rmissive  setting,  he  will  fre- 
(|uently  accept  the  situation,  eventually 
being  brought  to  feel  that  it  is  his  own 
choice.  He  needs  the  warmth  and  en¬ 
couragement  of  occasional  overtures, 
hut  will  respond  (xiorly  to  constant 
pnxlding. 

The  Smially  \uadequatv  ChiLl 

.Mutism  may  lie  observed  in  the  so¬ 
cially  inadequate  child.  Prior  to  the 
sch(M)l  experience,  his  contacts  outside 
the  family  have  been  limited.  His  un- 
res|X)nsiveness  is  predicated  r)n  fear, 
llnable  physically  to  esca|H*  the  threat¬ 
ening  situation,  he  esca|x*s  hy  avoid¬ 
ance.  He  stares  at  the  Ihxx;  he  ‘'cl(K.*sn’t 
hear”  when  addressed;  he  ignores  group 
activities.  His  fear  is  only  con(|uered 
hy  comforting  expediences,  and  gradual 
extinction  of  his  panic  response's. 

r. motional  l.ifc  Affects 
Mental  iutu  tioning 

I’ducators  have  long  rcrogni/ed  the 
profound  effect  of  the  child’s  emotional 
I  life  on  his  mental  effectiveness.  The 
brightest  child,  under  emotional  pres¬ 
sure,  may  appear  dull;  the  dull  child, 
blessed  with  an  even  temperament  and 
social  acumen,  ap|x*ars  to  function  at 
a  considerably  higher  level  than  his 
actual  capacity  permits. 


When  it  is  ascertained  by  reliable 
testing  that  a  child  has  ability  which 
far  exceeds  his  level  of  {XTformance, 
one  may  look  fur,  and  frequently  find 
the  explanation  for  the  disparity  in 
emotional  factors.  More  commonly  than 
not,  the  bright  pupil  has  bright  siblings. 
L'nfortunate  comparisons  in  the  home, 
the  establishment  of  lofty  standards  on 
the  part  of  parents,  lack  of  praise  for 
anything  less  than  |xrfect,  can  dis¬ 
courage  effort.  Much  can  lx‘  done  by 
the  classr(K)m  teacher  who  is  aware  of 
these  factors.  He  can  work  toward  pro¬ 
moting  better  understanding  among  jxr- 
fectionistic  parents;  he  can  help  the 
child  toward  a  healthy  pride  in  his 
accomplishments  and  a  fuller  exploita¬ 
tion  of  his  particular  interests  and  apti¬ 
tudes. 

1  he  dull,  but  scxially  acute  child,  on 
the  other  hand,  may  be  at  a  disadvan¬ 
tage  if  he  is  expected  to  maintain  a 
level  of  academic  achievement  in  keep¬ 
ing  with  his  non-academic  abilities.  It 
has  been  observed  that  leaders  among 
pre-adolescents  a'  most  frequently  the 
average,  rather  than  superior  students. 
L'sually  the  very  su[X'rior  spurn  "gang" 
memlx-rship,  as  “gang”  activities  hold 
little  fascination  for  them.  I  he  intel¬ 
lectually  average  child.  Cor  in  some 
cases,  even  somewhat  Ix-low  average), 
who  is  physically  strong,  imaginative 
and  resourceful,  and  daring,  perhaps 
even  to  the  point  of  showing  lack  of 
judgment,  is  often  the  leader  of  his 
group.  Ix'adcrship  carries  with  it  great 
prestige  among  pre-adolescents  and  in¬ 
volves  a  certain  deference  and  subservi¬ 
ence  to  the  leader,  apparent  in  as  well 
as  out  of  the  classr(K)m.  It  behexives  the 
teacher  carefully  to  appraise  the  situa¬ 
tion  and  avoid  expecting  of  such  chil¬ 
dren  academic  achievements  In  keeping 
with  their  sexial  prowess. 
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Hchttfifngm’ss 

A  seldom  discussed,  yet  crucial  prob¬ 
lem  amon^  adolescents  is  one  which  is 
somewhat  akin  to  the  problem  of  pseu- 
dofc'chlemindedness.  'I'he  latter  is  the 
appc'arance  of  mental  incapacity  where 
none  exists,  l  or  many  reasons,  some 
physical,  many  more  psycholoKical,  a 
c  hild  may  fail  to  utilize  his  intellectual 
capacities,  often  to  an  extent  which 
warrants  use  of  the  term  “feeblemind¬ 
edness”.  Ix*ss  acute  in  decree,  but  cer¬ 
tainly  of  prime  im|)ortance,  is  the  prob¬ 
lem  presc-nted  by  the  adolescent  who 
d<H-s  not  chiMise  to  utilize  his  abilities. 
He  does  not  descend  to  the  level  of 
feeblemindedness;  rather  he  strives  — 
actually  strives  —  for  medicKrity.  This 
is  almost  always  a  completely  concious 
procfss,  obscTved  in  pupils  of  better 
than  avera^e  ability.  It  may  occur  at 
any  time  from  mid-elementarv  scIuk)I 
throuKh  lii^h  schcx)!,  deiiendinK  on 
when  the  child’s  scxial  needs  are  awak¬ 
ened.  I'.nurossed  and  satisfied  with  in- 
telli'c  tual  pursuits,  this  child  ^oes  blithe¬ 
ly  alonK  until  he  reaches  that  fxiint 
where  realization  that  he  is  “left  out” 
or  that  he  “doesn’t  belong”  hc'conies  un¬ 
bearable.  He  sets  out  to  lx*come  “one 
of  the  crowd”,  a  “rej^ular  fellow.”  'I’o 
accomplish  this,  he  must  alxdish  the 
impression  of  ht*in^  diiferent,  a  deadly 
sin  at  an  a^e  where  conformity  is  the 
rule.  He  must  stop  distiiiKuishin^  him- 
s.lf  with  superior  grades;  he  must  claim 
not  to  know  answers  in  verbal  recita¬ 
tion;  he  may  even  ){o  out  of  his  way 
to  ^et  into  trouble,  hoping  for  a  public 
rc'primand. 

Such  a  iierformance  from  a  previously 
exemplarv  student  mav  first  haille,  then 
antaKonize  a  teacher.  If  the  teacher  is 
insecure,  he  may  consider  it  a  personal 
affront.  He  cannot  cope  with  it  effec¬ 
tively  unless  he  understands  the  pur¬ 


posefulness  of  such  behaviour.  Ihis 
calls  for  Kenuine  appreciation  of  the 
im|Xirtance  of  social  acceptance  to  the 
adolescent.  He  nc'cds  help  in  establish¬ 
ing  a  scale  of  values.  Certainly  he 
needs  help  in  hcTominK  more  secure  on 
a  social  plane,  hut  with  the  realization 
that  it  is  not  an  “either-or”  pro|K)sition. 

Cii'uuiue  Academic  Disability 

i\«)t  t«i  be  overlooked  are  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  children  suffering  from  a 
Kenuine  academic  disahility  in  a  spc'cific 
area.  The  child  wIm)  has  a  real  terror 
of  arithmetic  or  spellitiK  may  become 
so  emotionally  upset  by  the  prospect  of 
a  test  or  <|uiz.  In  these  subjects,  that  he 
will  feiKn  illness  to  avoid  Koin^  to 
schtxil.  T(k)  frequently  it  is  assumed 
that  the  child  cannot  learn  well  in  these 
areas,  and  no  attempt  is  made  to  dis¬ 
cover  possible  early  experiences  which 
have  nc-Katively  conditioned  him  to  a 
certain  subject.  Left  untended,  this 
fear  may  bc*comc  so  |H*rvasive  an  a^ent 
as  to  color  the  child’s  attitudes  toward 
sch<M>l  work  in  K<^neral.  Inhihitetl  by 
fear  and  apprehension  he  experiences 
lesser  and  lesser  dcKrees  of  success,  pos¬ 
sibly  leadinK  to  severe  emotional  dis¬ 
turbance. 

Many  Variations 

The  above  discussion  includes  only 
a  ineaKre  sampliiiK  of  the  problems  pre¬ 
sented  by  emotionally  disturbed  seluxd 
children.  Fach  represents  only  one 
facet  of  a  broad  problem,  one  tvpe  of 
f>ossihle  causative  a^ent,  and  r)ne  tvpe 
of  resultant  behaxiour.  Were  these 
same  problems  encountered  in  fifty  chil¬ 
dren,  one  could  expect  fiftv  variations 
on  the  theme.  Thev  miKht  well  he 
complicated  by  such  symptoms  as  nail- 
hitiiiK,  hair-twistinK,  obstinaev,  deceit- 
fulness,  masturbation,  and  the  like. 
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It  is  a  well-established  I’act  that  very 
few  intellectually  normal  or  even  su|h*- 
rior  children  are  entirely  free  from  some 
variety  of  personality  maladjustment  or 
emotional  disturbance.  Questionnaires 
and  case  historv  studies  amon^  adults 
reveal  that  at  the  time  that  childh(MHl 
struggles  and  inner  conllicts  were  en¬ 
dured,  fre(|uently  they  were  unknown 
to  anyone  else.  Maladjustments  are 
gradual  and  insidious  in  their  hc'^in- 
nings.  Often  chililren's  personality 
disturbances  are  so  subtly  manifested 
that  it  is  diflicult  to  distinguish  between 
the  foibles  of  the  normally  capricious 
child  and  the  ^ropin^  behaviour  of  the 
disturhc'd  child.  F.ven  if  the  child  is 
j^rossly  upset,  it  is  not  to  be-  ex|x*cted 
that  he  will  ask  for  help.  He  is  often 
ashamed  of  his  diincultv  and  tries  to 
conceal  it.  Mis  only  hid  for  assistance 
is  found  in  his  erratic  behaviour. 

.Minor  Conflicts  Crow 

If  such  behaviour  is  misunderstiKMl, 
or  minimi/ed  in  its  significance,  minor 
conflicts  may  be  jHTinitted  to  j^row  into 
major  maladjustments.  It  is  not  suffi¬ 
cient  to  stop  a  child  from  acting  out, 
when  the  acting  out  behaviour  is  un¬ 
acceptable.  Treatment  of  symptoms 


alone  permits  the  cause  to  go  unaltered, 
and  to  provoke  further,  aiul  probably 
more  serious  difficulties. 

icachcr  Not  a  'lhcra\nst 

It  is  certainly  not  to  lx-  e\|x'ctetl  that 
the  classriHim  teacher  will  enter  into 
a  treatment  situation  with  each  child 
who  manifests  adjustment  problems. 
The  teacher  is  not  trained  in  psycho- 
therapv;  even  if  he  were,  siuh  a  project 
would  he  more  taxing  and  time  consum¬ 
ing  than  all  of  his  teaching  res|H»nsihili- 
ties.  And  most  im|K)rtant,  the  ty|X‘  of 
problem  most  commonly  under  discus¬ 
sion  d(K-s  not  call  for  actual  treatment. 
W'e  have  s|ioken  of  the  jxTils  of  neglect 
or  ignoral;  we  have  dismissed  the  idea 
of  treatment.  What  constitutes  wise 
handling  of  such  problems?  Hasically, 
reiognition  and  understanding  hv  the 
teacher  of  the  problems  and  their  con- 
secjiiences.  A  large  part  of  the  sth(K»l 
child's  adjustment  is  determined  hv  his 
relationship  with  his  teacher,  and  un¬ 
derstanding  is  fundamental  to  a  g(KMl 
relationship.  W'ith  genuine  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  his  needs,  his  teacher  is  in  the 
unic|ue  {xtsition  of  Ixing  able  to  help 
the  child  to  optimum  mental  health. 
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Till'!  first  problem  in  helpinK  these 
younf^sters  to  help  themselves  is 
detection  of  their  disability.  It 
would  he  jsossihle  to  list  many  symptoms 
by  which  to  reeogni/.e  the  existence  of 
a  hearing  loss  in  schcKjl  children.  The 
iK'st  way  to  detect  those  children  who 
are  trying  to  function  under  impaired 
conditions  of  hearing,  however,  is 
through  an  adequate  testing  and  screen¬ 
ing  program. 

riiis  can  he  done  with  group  audio¬ 
meters.  These  machines  can  o|H'rate 
through  a  phonograph  and  can  test  as 
many  as  40  children  at  (»ne  time.  C!hil- 
dren  can  also  Ik-  testetl  with  “sweep” 
teehni(|ues,  or  with  an  individual  pure 
tone  audiometer. 

If  the  educational  system  is  in  a  fi¬ 
nancial  |»sition  to  afford  this,  it  should 
proxide  the  e(|uipment  and  set  up  a 
hearing  testing  program.  Complete 
materials  on  methmis  of  setting  up  and 
o|x*rating  audiometric  testing  programs 
can  lx*  secured  by  writing  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Nearing  Swiety  at  817-  14  Street, 


N.  W.,  Washington  7,  1).  C.,  or  to  the 
Volta  liureau,  1527  -  35  Street,  S.  W., 
Washington,  I).  C.  The  League  for 
the  Hard  of  Hearing  can  also  he  of 
hel|);  it  has  an  office  in  almost  all  the 
larger  cities  in  the  United  States. 

Whether  or  not  such  a  program  is  in 
effect,  the  classroom  teacher  has  a  seri¬ 
ous  res|x>nsihility  to  Ix'come  aware  of 
the  existence  of  symptoms  of  hearing 
difficulties  as  they  become  manifested 
in  classnK>m  and  stxial  situations. 

In  the  majority  of  cases  one  might 
detect  the  fact  that  the  child  is  hard  of 
hearing  hy  observing  that  he  has  not 
heard  on  (xcasions  when  spoken  to,  or 
tends  t«)  misinterpret  what  is  said  more 
often  than  should  Ix'  ex|)ected  under 
normal  conditions.  At  times  one  may 
even  have  the  feeling  that  he  is  showing 
uncalled-for  rudeness  or  disobedience. 
Sometimes  a  child  who  dex's  not  hear 
well  xvill  tell  the  teacher  about  it.  He 
may  ask  to  lx*  seated  closer  to  the  front 
of  the  r(M)m.  At  other  times  the  parent 
might  acquaint  the  teacher  about  the 
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child's  hearing  loss.  Many  children 
who  are  genuinely  hard  of  hearing  or 
who  suffer  hearing  impairment  are  not 
aware  of  their  handicap.  Sometimes 
even  the  teacher,  as  an  observant  jwr- 
son,  might  not  realize  how  little  they 
hear.  One  eventually  becomes  aware 
of  the  manifestations  of  this  because  it 
shows  up  in  personality  and  in  sch(N)l 
achievement.  Some  of  the  effects  of  it 
are  bound  to  attract  attention  sixmer  or 
later. 

The  slow-appearing  child,  the  chiltl 
who  is  a  constant  attention  problem, 
the  day-dreamer,  the  over-aggressive  or 
umler-aggressive  child  may  not  have 
a  hearing  loss  but  these  are  symptoms 
of  the  possibility  of  hearing  limitation. 
Any  behavior  or  communicative  dis¬ 
order  should  be  examined  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  physical  condition  of  the 
child  and  one  of  the  first  things  which 
should  Ik*  checked  is  the  hearing  of  the 
child.  S|K*ech  defects,  seriously  re¬ 
tarded  word  recognition,  pixir  language 
patterns,  indifference  to  conversation, 
frequent  requests  for  repetition,  spc'lling 
difficulties,  phonic  confusions  and  many 
other  conditions  of  this  type  are  danger 
signs  which  suggest  the  testing  of  the 
child's  hearing.  Any  demonstration  of 
behavior  which  might  serve  as  a  com¬ 
pensation  for  feeling  socially  inadequate 
is  a  svmptom  of  conflict;  such  conflict 
might  very  easily  lx*  the  result  of  hear¬ 
ing  impairment.  Finally,  there  arc 
medical  indications  which  may  |X)int 
out  the  hard-of-hearing  child.  Far 
aches,  bad  tonsils,  frequent  colds  and 
other  conditions  of  the  ears,  nose  or 
throat  may  give  indications  of  hearing 
loss. 

AtuliohgUal  Ctuulame 

At  this  point  it  would  be  well  to  sug¬ 


gest  the  im|x)rtance  of  preventive  aiul 
audiological  guidance,  not  only  for  the 
teacher  but  for  the  parents  of  the  chihl 
and  for  the  child  himself.  I  he  earlier 
hearing  impairment  is  discovered  and 
treated  the  greater  are  the  chances  for 
holding  the  progression  of  undesirable 
effects  in  check.  What  might  only  be 
a  marginal  handicap  in  youth  may  de¬ 
velop  into  a  crippling  communicative 
barrier  with  advancing  age.  The  child 
shoidd  Ik*  taken  to  a  reputable  ear  spe¬ 
cialist  or  otologist.  If  this  pc'rsrin  is 
not  part  of  a  regular  audiological  clinic 
or  tl(K*s  not  refer  the  parents  of  the  child 
for  such  services,  a  clinic*  at  which 
professional  hearing  training  will  Ik* 
given  in  connection  with  the  use  of  a 
hearing  aid  should  be  recommended. 

Incidence 

It  is  estimated  that  five  |K*r  cent  of 
the  children  in  the  United  States  are 
hard  of  hearing.  A  smaller  percentage 
than  this  have  lossc*s  sufficient  to  war¬ 
rant  spc*cial  attention.  It  is  estimated, 
that,  of  ten  hard-of-hearing  chiltiren, 
from  one  to  three  need  spc*cial  attention 
while  from  seven  to  eight  can  and 
should  stay  in  their  regular  classnxims 
with  adetjuate  medical,  educational  and 
audiological  care. 

Need  for  Special  Training 

It  is  im|X)rtant  to  understand  that  the 
solution  of  the  problem  is  not  simply 
sc*nding  the  child  to  a  sp(*cial  scluxtl  for 
the  hearing  handicap|K*d.  I  he  philoso¬ 
phy  with  respt*ct  to  the  platement  of 
these  children  is  growing  more  and 
more  positive  in  the  direction  of  giving 
them  the  assistance  necessarv  to  stay  in 
the  regular  classrrxmi.  It  is  felt  that 
the  spt*ech  motivation  and  s|K*ech  ex- 
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perience  in  the  normally  hearing  situa¬ 
tion  is  much  more  conducive  to  the 
maintenance  of  auditory  alertness, 
speech  patterns  and  a  healthy  personali¬ 
ty.  I  he  deciding  factor  is  usually  not 
the  anumnt  of  hearing  loss  hut  the  level 
of  language  development.  Should  the 
child  need  the  special  training  necessary 
to  develop  his  language  and  reailing 
abilities  he  might  Ik*  considered  for  ad¬ 
mission  to  a  special  sch(N)l.  If  a  child’s 
language  development  is  already  serious¬ 
ly  retarded  hc'causc*  of  his  hearing,  he 
might  he  referred  to  a  special  school. 
At  the  same  time  the  sch(M)ls  for  the 
hearing  handicapped  of  the  present  day 
strive  to  place  in  hearing  schools  all 
pupils  who  have  the  language  ability  to 
get  along  with  hearing  people  through 
lip  reading  and  the  use  of  an  individual 
hearing  aid.  A  close  second  to  language 
eompetenev  is  the  factor  of  stK'ial  com¬ 
petency  anti  personality  development. 
A  thiltl  whose  personal  development 
would  be  fostered  by  admission  to  a 
scluKil  where  classes  are  smaller  might 
he  consitleretl  for  transfer,  not  because 
of  the  degree  of  his  loss  but  because  of 
the  degree  of  his  stKial  need  in  con¬ 
junction  with  this  loss. 

Definition 

The  term  "hard  of  hearing”  has  been 
delined  in  several  wavs.  'Ilte  hartl-of- 
hearing  perstm  is  a  |x*rson  in  whom 
the  sense  of  hearing  is  defective,  vet 
fiinitional,  with  or  without  a  hearing 
aid.  This  is  in  contrast  to  the  deaf  in 
whom  hearing  is  not  functional,  in 
whom  hearing  d(K-s  not  operate  to 
a  degree  which  contributes  sufficient 
sound  for  language  understanding,  with 
or  without  amplification.  The  haril  of 
hearing  pers<»n  has  also  been  defined  as 
a  pt'rvm  who  has  lost  the  sense  of  hear¬ 


ing  after  the  acquisition  of  language. 
The  term,  "deafened,”  is  often  used  to 
distinguish  between  the  congenitally 
deaf  and  the  adventitiously  deaf  (deaf¬ 
ened).  Currently,  there  is  less  attempt 
to  divide  the  two  categories  and  more 
use  of  the  specific  decibel  loss,  the 
audiogram,  the  age  of  onset  and  the 
degree  of  potential  rehabilitation 
through  an  individual  hearing  aid.  The 
terms  "marginal,”  "nuKlerate,”  "severe,” 
and  "profound”  would  be  more  common 
today  in  the  classihcation  of  degrees  of 
h<‘aring  loss. 

F.ffects  of  Hearing  Impairment 

We’ve  seen  a  little  af)out  how  a  hard 
of  hearing  child  looks  from  the  outside, 
l-et’s  see  if  we  can  achieve  an  under¬ 
standing  of  what  it  means  to  he  hard 
of  hearing. 

The  classr(K>m  teacher  is  well  aware 
of  the  background  of  hearing  experience 
and  hearing  comprehension  necessarv  to 
teach  all  language  arts  and  reading 
skills,  lie  builds  up  concepts,  teaches 
word  rcM-ognition  and  stimulates  oral 
and  written  language  expression  bv 
utilizing  the  tremendous  storehou^  of 
language  exposure  that  the  hearing 
child  cjf  even  five  years  of  age  has 
experienced.  The  deaf  child  has 
very,  little  of  this — only  what  he  has 
achieved  through  lip  reading.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  hard  of  hearing  child 
is  in  a  much  more  disarming  position. 
Me  is  confused.  He  has  built  wrong 
impressions  and  distorted  patterns,  and 
he  has  had  to  build  his  harried  approach 
to  the  development  of  concepts  and 
weirds  on  fragmentarv  hits  of  hearing 
expc'rience.  He  may  have  had  to  learn 
to  recognize  the  viunci  of  long  ‘e*  as 
whatever  seiund  impression  it  made 
u|K)n  his  hearing  mechanism.  He  may 
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have  to  de{X‘nd  u|X)n  K^'ttinK  these  in¬ 
accurate  “keys”  to  lanKua^e  because 
they  atford  him  his  only  means  ol  un- 
derstandmK  the  relationship  between 
things  and  words.  He  is  never  sure 
whether  he  should  try  to  hear  or  read 
the  lips.  He  wants  to  be  a  hearing  |x*r- 
«)n,  yet  his  hearing  mtxhanism  is  in- 
ade(|uate.  He  is  subject  to  constant 
conllict  within  this  ambivalence  ot 
wants  and  needs. 

It  follows  that,  if  hearing  contributes 
to  one’s  tone  of  relationship  with  the 
environment  and  s(xietv  in  which  we 
move,  the  |X‘rs<m  who  is  hard  of  hearing 
has  an  incomplete  means  of  contact 
with  Mxiety  anti  with  his  environment, 
riiis  not  only  affects  his  adjustment  as 
a  |x*rson  but  his  untlerstaiuling  of  the 
language  tcMtl  of  stxietv.  It  is  hard  to 
conceive  just  lu)W  much  hearing  means 
to  one,  without  long  consideration  of 
the  implications  of  the  language  exjx'ri- 
ence  "embargo”  which  deafness  im|x»ses. 
Its  verv  fundamentalism,  its  sim|)licitv, 
its  (|uality  of  being  taken  for  granted, 
belies  the  extent  of  the  impact  of  the 
hear<l  worth 

More  obvious  is  the  effect  of  iiiconi- 
plete  hearing  u|X)n  the  s|X‘ech  of  the 
alllicted  individual.  We  s|X‘ak  hvcausc 
and  tis  we  hear.  The  concern  of  edu¬ 
cators  for  the  sfxech  of  the  classr(M)m 
teacher  is  testimt)nv  to  the  understand¬ 
ing  that  s|x>ech  is  learned  as  it  is  heard, 
riius,  the  hard-of-hearing  child  has, 
in  his  evervday  line  up  of  obstatles, 
handicaps  not  onlv  to  the  phvsical  act 
of  hearing,  but  to  human  understanding 
and  the  protiuction  of  acceptable 
speech.  He  is  likelv  tt)  begin  leaving 
out  ctinsonants,  such  as  "s”  and  “t,"  and 
to  begin  tt)  slur  his  s|x*ech  or  tievelop 
monottinous  voice  patterns  or  insuffi¬ 
cient  voice  prtHlmtitin.  Sound  has 
specific  character  acrtirding  to  the  vi¬ 


brating  nature  of  the  sounding  agent, 
t  his  is  called  frequency  anil  is  classified 
according  to  cycles.  Human  s|X‘ech 
tends  to  reside  in  the  area  Ixtween  500 
and  2500  cycles.  Ibis  is  called  the 
"s|x‘ech  range.”  A  hearing  loss  that 
centers  in  the  frec|uencies  at  around 
loot)  cycles  woulil  tend  to  obliterate 
the  vowels;  a  loss  centering  around 
2000  cycles  tends  to  distort  anil  elimin¬ 
ate  the  consonants. 

The  hard-of-hearing  person  who  hears 
the  low  frei)ueiicies,  the  vowels,  but 
not  the  iipixr  frei|ueiicies  iIim's  not  hear 
the  consonants  in  worils.  It  is  apparent 
how  diflicult  it  would  lx  not  to  hear 
these  sjXTch  sounds;  think  of  the  difli- 
cultv  you  have  distiiiguishing  Ixtween 
consonants  on  the  telephone  under  con¬ 
ditions  of  maximum  sound  reception. 
I  veil  hearing  children  will  sax  "lealx” 
for  "leaxe.”  I  his,  in  turn,  leads  to 
problems  in  the  reiognition  of  xvords 
and  in  phonics.  More  alxiut  this  xvill 
lx  saiil  later  xvhen  in  disiussing 
nietli(Mls  of  helping  the  hard of-hearing 
child.  Imagine  learning  to  read  the 
xxords  that  folloxv  xvhen  thev  all  souinl 
alike:  stone,  oxvn,  shone,  phone.  I  he 
confusion  and  scrambling  of  sound 
memories  and  picture-ex|X‘rieni  e-mean¬ 
ing  connections  is  an  obvious  bv-priMlui  t 
of  distorted  and  incompli'te  hearing. 
To  make  the  xvliole  situation  more  diffi¬ 
cult,  the  jxrson  mav  not  hear  one  viund 
and  at  the  same  time  mav  hear  a  use¬ 
less  viuikI  at  its  fullest  volume. 

Despite  all  of  the  alxive,  the  hard- 
of-hearing  child  is  simpiv  a  chihl  in 
need  of  spi-cial  kinds  of  help  xxhiili  can 
hi*  given.  As  has  been  stated,  the  lirst 
step  is  to  refer  the  child  to  an  otologist 
and  clinic.  Hut,  xvliat  then?  Hemem- 
lier,  lirst,  that  this  is  a  child  like  anv 
other,  not  hasicallv  different  in  anv  xvav 
except  in  need.  He  can  Im-  eduiated  in 
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the  regular  classroom  if  he  is  not  con¬ 
sidered  severely  handicapped.  If  spe¬ 
cial  help  may  he  obtained  for  the  child 
within  the  framework  of  the  re^ular 
S(h(K)l,  by  all  means  avail  him  of  these 
servites.  Hut  remember  that  the  child’s 
best  interests  dictate  that  he  be  kept 
with  nr>rmallv  hearing;  children  if  at  all 
possible.  After  studying  the  repr)rts  of 
the  otolo^ist  and  the  clinic  one  may  fol¬ 
low  a  fairly  simple  plan  for  helping  the 
hard-of-hearinK  pupil  within  the  class- 
rfxmi  routine  and  framework.  The  fol¬ 
lowing;  suKK<‘^dons  may  he  of  help. 

Preliminary  Suffjiestions  for  l.ip  lieatlin^ 

As  the  teather  of  a  hard-of-hearing 
child,  the  first  approach  would  he  to 
seat  him  to  best  advantage.  This  may 
not  necessarily  be  in  the  very  first  seat 
in  the  row.  He  should  sit  where  he 
can  set*  the  teacher’s  lips  withrmt  strain 
and  at  the  same  time  enjov  a  maximum 
oppMirtunitv  for  hearing  what  he  is  sav¬ 
ing.  If  <»ne  ear  is  better  than  the  other, 
have  that  ear  facing  the  class  and  the 
center  of  the  room. 

The  teacher  shouhl  not  change  his 
s|H*eth  patterns,  exaggerate  or  ovcr- 
emphasi/e  lip  movements,  lie  should 
keep  hands  and  lxK)ks  down  from  the 
face  while  s|X‘aking;  ami  rememlxr  not 
to  s|x*ak  when  facing  the  blackboard. 
He  shouhl  not  stand  with  his  hack  to 
the  window  when  speaking;  the  glare 
against  which  he  is  outlined  makes  it 
diffit  idt  for  the  child  to  see  his  lips. 
He  should  stand  where  the  hard  of 
hearing  pupil  can  see  him  for  the  ma- 
joritv  of  the  time;  however,  to  attempt 
to  make  this  a  hard  and  fast  practice 
is  inadvisable  since  it  calls  attention  to 
the  situation  and  makes  the  child  self- 
itinsc  ions. 

Shadows  on  the  lips  or  face  should 
be  avoided.  A  quit  k  glance  at  the  child 


before  giving  classroom  instructions  or 
directions  also  helps.  It  is  gcxxl  to  sug¬ 
gest  that  one  of  the  children  take  the 
responsibility  of  helping  the  hard-of- 
hearing  child  when  he  hasn’t  under- 
sUkkI  something.  This  takes  a  great 
deal  of  tact  and  understanding  upon 
the  teacher’s  part  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  he  develops  attitudes  in  his  group 
of  children. 

In  general,  the  way  he  himself  treats 
the  hard-of-hearing  child  becomes  the 
pattern  for  thost*  in  his  class.  The 
teacher  will  have  to  train  himself  to 
expect  a  different  level  of  attention  from 
the  child  who  does  not  hear  well.  He 
will  have  to  recognize  that  the  hard-of- 
hearing  child  becomes  fatigued  and 
strained  more  readilv  than  those  who 
have  no  difficulty  with  hearing  spoken 
words.  Finally,  he  should  apply  his 
best  teaching  skill  in  drawing  this  child 
into  normal  classnMim  activitv,  into  srr- 
cial  situations  and  into  the  respc‘ct  of 
his  peers  through  subtle  direction,  guidr, 
ance  and  human  craftsmanship.  He 
should  be  included  in  musical,  sports 
and  VK'ial  dancing  activities. 

Lip  Reading:  Can  it  he  Developed 
in  the  Classroom? 

Most  of  the  foregoing  comments  have 
to  do  with  the  act  of  lip  reading,  the 
art  of  understanding  a  s|M*aker’s 
thoughts  bv  watching  the  movements  of 
his  mouth,  lips,  face,  etc.  Another 
term  for  this  is  "speech  reading.”  The 
latter  involves  the  understanding  that 
the  lipreader  watches  more  than  the  lips 
of  the  speaker  for  clues  as  to  what  he 
is  saving.  The  teacher’s  biggest  respon- 
sihilitv  and  opportunitv  here  lies  in  the 
development  of  an  awareness  of  the  fact 
that  messages  can  be  received  from  the 
lips  in  conjunction  with  the  context  of 
the  surrounding  situation.  'Ilus  is  a 
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readiness  peritKi  without  which  lip  read¬ 
ing  will  not  develop. 

Many  opportunities  should  be  Riven 
the  child  to  read  the  teacher's  lips  at 
times  when  it  is  very  obvious  what  he 
is  sayinR.  For  example,  lanRuaRe  ex¬ 
periences  based  upon  the  basic  reatler 
are  suitable  for  this  type  of  lip  readinR 
experience.  Where  is  Bobby?  What 
is  he  doinR?  Is  he  runninR?  Is  he 
slidinR?  Show  me  where  Mary  is  plav- 
inR.  Alw)  very  effective  are  little  per¬ 
sonal  conversations  about  the  child’s  life 
activities  and  home  experiences. 

I  ip  Hcathitfi:  Difficult  but  Possible 

Transmit  the  knowledRC  that  readinR 
the  lips  is  possible;  at  the  same  time, 
appreciate  some  of  the  difficulties  that 
are  involved  in  this  art.  Notice  that 
lip  readinR  is  called  an  "art.”  This  sur- 
Rests  the  first  factor  in  its  complicated 
make-up.  I, ip  readinR  tends  to  be  some¬ 
what  innate;  that  is,  some  (leople  are 
r(kkI  lip  readers  without  much  traininR 
while  others  may  never  become  Rood  lip 
readers. 

Whatever  the  abilitv  of  the  child, 
h»)wcvcr,  he  has  to  learn  to  Ret  the 
maximum  nut  of  his  innate  capacitv  to 
read  lips.  This  is  not  alwavs  so  easv. 
The  fact  is  that  lip  readinR  is  onlv  about 
50%  (vossible.  I  bis  is  because  so  manv 
sounds  are  formed  in  portions  of  the 
mouth  invisible  to  the  viewer,  ('on- 
sitler  the  sound  of  "k”  which  is  formed 
bv  the  back  of  the  tonRue  touchinR  the 
soft  palate.  In  this  case,  Rk),  there  are 
no  revealinR  aids  assrKiated  w’ith  the 
lips  in  the  priKluction  of  the  vjund. 

A  second  difficultv  may  b<*  illustrated 
with  the  sounds  "p”,  “b”,  and  "m". 
These  sountls  are  homophenous;  thev 
appear  exactly  alike  on  the  lips.  Tlius 
the  followinR  words  have  no  distinRuish- 
inR  features  to  the  hard-of-hearinR  per¬ 


son  who  must  depcmd  u|K)n  lip  readinR: 
may,  pay,  bay. 

I’hirdly,  |x*ople  distinRuish  between 
the  sounds  "s”  and  because  they 
hear  the  voicinR  of  the  “/”.  On  the  lips 
these  sounds  are  identical.  Add  to  this 
the  fact  that  not  everyone’s  lips  ap|H'ar 
the  same,  the  fact  that  there  are  tiialects 
and  variations  in  speech,  and  an  under- 
standiiiR  of  the  rapidity  of  ordinary 
speech,  and  one  may  understanti  the 
difficulty  of  the  art  of  lip  readiiiR.  IVs- 
pite  these  difficulties,  however,  lip  read¬ 
inR  is  possible  and  has  hc‘en  suciessful- 
ly  used  bv  many  hard-of-heariiiR  ami 
tleaf  |H‘rsons. 

Not  every  teacher  is  RoinR  to  lie  a 
teacher  of  lip  readinR;  hut,  bv  umler- 
standinR,  he  can  contribute  Rreativ  to 
the  proRress  of  the  child  as  a  reader  of 
lips,  lie  can  also  ruin  him.  If  the 
clinic  to  which  the  child  is  RoiiiR  is  not 
providinR  lip  readinR  help,  the  parent 
should  contact  a  suitable  teacher.  The 
l  eaRue  for  the  Hard  of  lleariiiR  in  the 
nearest  larRe  citv  will  help  the  parent 
liKate  such  a  teacher.  The  child  needs 
encouraRementand  understandiiiR.  I’liat 
is  what  the  classriMim  teacher  can  Rive 
best.  If  he  is  conscious  of  the  fact  that 
lip  readinR  should  take  place,  he  will 
think  of  thinRS  which  will  contribute 
to  the  child’s  ability  to  read  lips  as  he 
is  teachinR  the  reRular  lessons. 

Ihe  most  crucial  principle  f(tr  him 
to  rememb<-r  is  that  lip  readinR  is  not 
a  science.  It  involves  attitudes  and 
rap|virt  just  as  music  and  art  do.  It 
cannot  be  achieved  throuRh  speakinR 
"wftrtl-bv-word.”  'fhe  child  must  trv 
to  "Ruess”  the  meanitiR  of  what  is  said 
bv  seeinR  whole  natural  sentences  fr»)m 
which  he  will  Ret  the  thouRht.  He  has 
to  work  with  the  few  visible  worils  that 
stand  out  as  clues.  Hence,  If  he  is 
Riven  a  few  words  at  a  time,  he  may 
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have  no  visible  material  with  which  to 
lip  read  that  area  of  the  conversation, 
riiis  may  be  compared  to  some  extent 
with  ^ettinf{  the  meaning  of  new  words 
from  context  in  reading.  When  the 
word  is  said  alone,  the  child  mi^ht  not 
Im‘  able  to  tell  what  it  is.  Put  it  in 
a  sentence  and  the  child  will  prohablv 
Kuess  the  meaninK  from  the  suroundin^ 
words. 

'Hie  teacher  should  help  the  child 
maintain  his  alertness  and  help  him  to 
concentrate  by  him  fretjuent  keys 

as  to  what  he  is  talking  about.  Of 
course,  he  will  not  be  able  to  do  a 
thorough  job  of  this.  It  is  not  within 
the  situation  nor  within  his  power  as 
teacher  of  a  lar^e  class.  However,  if 
he  has  a  k(nkI  general  understanding  of 
the  problem  he  will  lx*  able  to  do  much 
more  than  he  may  think  is  possible. 

I'o  support  the  program,  it  is  su^- 
j{ested  that  the  teacher  have  the  hard- 
of-hearing  child  be  the  "vixabularv  sec- 
retarv"  for  the  class.  Fliis  f^ives  him 
the  op|xirtunity  for  extra  vixabulary 
help  with<uit  the  barrier  of  lip  reading, 
riiis  also  ^ives  the  hard-of-hearinK 
voun^ster  status  with  his  lan((uaKe 
|x*ers.  The  most  general  text  in  lip 
reading  is  now  out  of  print;  most  of 
the  others  would  be  of  little  value  un¬ 
less  one  had  a  back^routul  in  methcKl- 
oloxs . 

If  the  reader  will  address  a  s(‘lf- 
addressed  envelope  to  Mr.  John  I).  Ilar- 
riiiKlon,  junior  IliKh  SchcKil  47.  225 
P.  23rd  Street,  New  York  10,  N.  Y. 
he  will  send  a  bihlioKraphv  of  lip  read¬ 
ing  texts  (annotated)  and  a  simple  or- 
Kani/ation  of  the  sounds  which  can  be 
us(hI  as  a  basis  for  constructin^  his  own 
lessons  in  lip  reading.  J.  II.  S.  47  has 
devisc'd  what  is  tailed  a  “plav  wav”  of 
tIescribinK  the  visible  movements  of  the 
sounds  for  children.  However,  this  is 


beyond  the  regular  teacher’s  immediate 
responsibility. 

A  great  deal  can  be  done  through 
understanding  alone.  After  a  while  one 
becomes  aware  of  the  sounds  which  are 
easier  to  see.  'Fhe  teacher  will  learn  to 
re-phrase  what  he  has  said  when  the 
chiltl  fails  to  comprehend  completely. 
He  will  see  that  simple  rejx-tition  of  the 
same  phrase  will  not  be  as  effective  as 
giving  asstx'iated  material  and  going 
back  to  the  original  idea.  He  will  learn 
to  get  the  child’s  attention  courteously 
before  he  addresses  material  to  him. 
I'inally,  he  will  become  aware  that  read¬ 
ing  lips  is  a  strain  on  the  eyes  and  he 
will  relieve  the  youngster  of  the  need 
to  “attend”  whenever  possible.  He  will 
check  u|x)n  his  ^vision  frc(|uently. 
Fhese  understandings  must  lx-  devel¬ 
oped  within  the  class  as  well,  for  if 
thev  learn  to  b<*  consiclerate  of  the  needs 
of  the  hard-of-hearing  child  as  a  lip 
reader,  thev  will  not  only  attend  to 
facing  him  and  spt'aking  clearlv  but 
tbev  will  feel  the  pride  of  helping  a 
fellow-pupil  with  a  rather  fascinating 
objective — the  reading  of  lips. 

Amfilificaiioii  for  llcariuf,  Aitis 

I  he  hard-of-hearing  child  needs  am¬ 
plification  of  sound.  'Fliis  is  one  of 
the  most  im|X)rtant  things  for  which 
you  can  provide.  'Fhe  otologist  and  the 
aiidiological  clinic  will  prest  rilx'  a  hear¬ 
ing  aid  for  the  child  if  conditions,  the 
degree  of  loss,  and  other  conditions  tall 
for  one.  'Fhis  hearing  aid  is  selectetl 
for  the  child  after  long  pnxesses  of 
trial  and  error  with  aids  of  different 
characteristics,  of  different  degrees  of 
loudness  output  and  of  different  com¬ 
mercial  “makes.” 

After  the  hearing  aid  is  selected  an 
ear  mold  is  made  for  the  chiltl’s  particu¬ 
lar  ear  and  the  child  is  given  prelimi- 
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nary  traininK  in  the  control  of  volume 
and  tone  with  the  aid.  He  is  also  given 
training  in  the  re-development  of  the 
hearing  he  may  not  he  utilizing.  I’his 
training  should  continue.  It  is  called 
auditory  training  or  the  training  of  re¬ 
sidual  hearing.  I  his  help  is  designed 
to  assist  the  child  to  hear  better  with 
the  amount  and  tvpe  of  hearing  that 
he  still  has.  C  hildren  who  are  hard-of- 
hearing  have  often  forgotten  how  to 
listen,  just  as  there  are  hearing  children 
with  careless  listening  habits.  As  the 
child  progressc's  he  should  become  in¬ 
creasingly  more  efficient  in  the  adjust¬ 
ment  and  control  of  his  aid  in  the  am¬ 
plification  of  sound  for  his  hearing. 

I  he  teacher’s  biggest  job,  here,  is  to 
encourage  the  child  and  to  coopc*rate 
with  him  in  the  prmess  of  learning  to 
use  his  hearing  once  again.  A  verv 
simple  explanation  of  the  priKess  can 
be  seen  in  a  little  fxKik  called  Tint  avd 
His  Hcariufi  Aid,  bv  fleanor  C.  Ifonnei, 
and  joan  Porter,  published  hv  Dinld, 
Mead  and  C’o.,  N.  Y.  This  IxKik  can 
also  lx-  used  as  reading  material  for  the 
children  in  the  class  who  wish  to  un¬ 
derstand  what  a  hearing  aid  is  and  how 
it  works.  It  would  also  he  well  to  have 
the  parent  visit  the  scIkmiI  and  have  the 
teacher  explain  a  few  simple  emergenev 
measures  such  as  changing  the  batteries 
or  having  the  child  remove  his  aid  lx‘- 
fore  strenous  phvsical  activity. 

Here  again,  however,  the  teacher’s 
fx'st  contribution  is  understanding  that 
the  objective  is  to  continue  the  stimula¬ 
tion  of  the  child’s  hearing  in  everv  wav 
even  if  it  is  not  alwavs  possible  for  the 
child  to  hear  words.  If  he  is  conscious 
of  this  he  will  tlo  things  which  effective¬ 
ly  stimulate  the  child’s  hearing.  He 
might  seat  the  child  nearer  to  the  loud¬ 
speaker  at  film  showings;  he  would 
stand  close  to  his  desk  when  he  reads 


aloud  or  when  he  directs  singing  exer¬ 
cises.  I  here  would  lx*  times  when  he 
reads  aloud  or  when  he  directs  singing 
exercises.  I  here  would  be  times  when 
he  woulil  s|K*ak  (|uite  close  to  his  micro¬ 
phone  in  order  to  deliver  sound. 

It  is  important  to  (xiint  out,  that  it 
is  never  necessary  to  shout  at  the  haril- 
of-hearing  child.  Shouting  dcx‘s  not 
help  in  most  cases  and  it  adds  unpleas¬ 
ant  sounds  to  the  reception  of  what  is 
said  through  the  hearing  aid.  If  the 
teacher  utilizes  gcxxl,  clear  s|x*eth,  he 
will  find  his  pupils  following  his  exam¬ 
ple.  It  will  take  some  time  for  the 
child  to  become  adjusted  to  the  hearing 
aid.  The  teacher  must  understand  his 
difficultv  and,  at  the  same  time,  encour¬ 
age  his  wearing  of  the  aid  until  he  has 
succeeded  in  adjusting  to  it.  It  may 
be  very  unpleasant  for  a  while  for  the 
child,  since  he  ht‘ars  some  sounds  more 
loudiv  than  others  and  has  not  lx‘en 
used  to  hearing  sounds  at  all. 

I  he  use  of  a  hearing  aid  and  the  use* 
of  lip  reading  go  hand  in  hand.  The 
aid  will  supplement  the  reading  of  li|>s. 
All  research  points  to  the  conclusion 
that  Ixith  hearing  and  lip  reading  are 
stimulated  best  when  used  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  each  other.  There  may  he 
parents  who  will  trv  to  convince  the 
teacher  that  this  is  not  true.  I  hev  mav 
lx*  referred  to  studies  puhlishc'd  in  the 
Volta  Hn'ii’U’  bv  Marv  Numbers,  (!.  V. 
Hudgins,  Irene  I’.wing  and  others.  I  he 
greatest  learning  in  recent  years  has 
been  the  effectiveness  of  intnaliKing 
vHinds  to  the  deaf  and  hard-of-hearing 
in  every  way  and  in  evi*ry  situation, 
whether  or  not  thev  hear  words  or 
simpiv  the  rhvthm  and  inflection  of 
sound  and  speech.  It  would  take  an 
entire  paper  to  list  the  advantages  of 
such  exposure  both  to  language  and  to 
p<-r«»nalitv  development. 
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In  conjunction  with  the  above 
considerations  for  the  hard-of-hearing 
child,  there  are  a  few  simple  techniques 
in  other  areas  which  might  be  well  to 
employ. 

Speech  and  the  Hard  of  Hearing  Child 

The  hard  of  hearing  child  does  not 
hear  his  speech  completely.  Therefore, 
he  tends  to  develop  speech  disabilities 
or  defects.  The  lack  of  sound  may 
manifest  itself  in  any  of  a  variety  of 
ways.  There  may  be  a  lack  of  clear¬ 
ness;  consonants  may  begin  to  he 
slurred;  vowels  may  become  indistinct; 
the  voice  quality  may  deteriorate;  the 
invisible  sounds  such  as  the  “s”  added 
to  plurals  or  verb  forms  may  begin  to 
disappear;  there  may  he*  increased  na¬ 
sality,  softness  of  speaking  tone,  garbl¬ 
ing,  substitution,  inability  to  reproduce 
a  word  in  imitation  and  a  host  of  other 
speech  faults  which  might  appear. 

The  best  approach  for  tbe  general 
vlassr<K)m  teacher  is  simpiv  additional 
emphasis  upon  some  of  the  techniques 
usetl  for  speech  work  with  hearing  chil¬ 
dren.  The  diagnosis  of  speech  faults 
will  guide  the  teacher  into  the  channels 
t»f  greatest  speech  need  in  the  hard-of- 
hearing  child.  The  best  source  of  un¬ 
derstandable  and  practicable  material 
f(»r  such  work  which  the  writers  have 
seen  is  a  little  IxKiklet  put  out  bv  the 
New  York  C’-ity  Board  of  I'lducation  en¬ 
titled,  ‘"inward  Hetter  Speech."  The 
exercises  and  suggestions  in  this  b(M)klet 
are  particularly  applicable  to  the  speech 
needs  of  the  child  with  auditory  limi- 
Jations. 

Phonics  in  Reading 

In  rather  close  relationship  with  the 
speech  problem  of  the  hearing  handi- 
cappetl  child  is  his  need  for  assistance 
in  word  ri'cognition  through  sensible 
ph«inics.  It  is  not  hard  to  see  that 


simply  emphasizing  the  phonic  ap¬ 
proaches  in  the  basic  reader  program 
of  the  school  will  not  give  assistance  to 
the  child  who  is  confused  by  all  the 
different  spellings  which  a  single  sound 
may  have  or  by  all  the  different  sounds 
which  one  vowel  or  consonant  symbol 
may  be  used  to  represent.  The  writers 
do  not  recommend  increasing  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  such  teaching  for  all  in  the 
group,  but  should  the  hard-of-hearing 
child  be  seriously  retarded  in  reading 
one  may  well  have  the  key  in  phonics 
and  should  treat  the  disability  in  group 
work  designed  for  such  purposes. 

A  lxM>klet  called,  l.cartiing  to  Recog¬ 
nize  Words,  bv  Nila  Hanton  Smith, 
Silver  Burdett  &  to.,  N.  Y.,  may  help 
with  this  phonic  program.  The  simple 
process  of  getting  the  child  to  see,  hear,' 
blend  and  apply  the  phonic  learning, 
as  outlined  in  this  source,  is  enlighten¬ 
ing  because  of  its  understandability. 
Particular  pains  should  be  taken  to  help 
the  hard-of-hearing  child  learn  to  use 
the  dictionary  and  pronunciation  kev 
so  that  he  can  help  himself  with  the 
sounds  of  words. 

Spelling 

When  spelling  words  are  given  in 
sentences,  as  is  done  in  spelling  tests, 
one  should  try  to  make  the  sentence 
indicate  the  meaning  of  the  word.  The 
words  "mean,"  "bean,"  and  “meat"  are 
homophenes;  that  is,  thev  Iwk  alike  on 
the  lips.  The  following  sentence  is  not 
good:  "Please  pass  the  beans."  This 
sentence  does  not  express  the  meaning 
of  the  spelling  word  adequatelv.  This 
is  better:  "Pork,  beef  and  lamb  are  diff¬ 
erent  kinds  of  meat."  The  following  is 
also  gocxl:  "String  beans  are  a  popular 
green  vegetable."  If  the  hard-of-hear¬ 
ing  child  l(K»ks  perplexed,  the  teacher 
would  not  be  giving  him  the  spelling  of 
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the  word,  if  he  should  give  him  the 
initial  consonant.  In  fact,  he  is  making 
him  aware  of  the  appearance  of  the 
homophenous  sounds  in  a  real  situation. 

Another  excellent  approach  is  to  pre¬ 
pare  the  hard-of-hearing  child  for  such 
spelling  exercises  by  telling  him  the 
words  of  the  test  beforehand.  If  the 
child  studies  them  thoroughly  at  home, 
he  will  be  keener  to  perceive  the  words 
and  sentences  given  in  the  spelling  ex¬ 
ercise.  This  is  an  excellent  form  of 
practice  within  another  objective. 

Study  Skills  in  Social  Studies 

In  conjunction  with  preparing  the 
child  for  language  to  be  met,  the  teacher 
might  find  it  very  helpful  to  suggest 
simple  readings  which  will  prepare  the 
child  for  the  vocabulary  of  future  s<KiaI 
studies  units.  He  will  be  able  to  fol¬ 
low  the  unit  much  bc‘tter  when  it  is 
being  studied  if  he  has  ac(|uired  a  fa¬ 
miliarization  with  the  vfK'abulary  prior 
to  the  unit  experience.  Finally,  it  is 
wise  to  train  the  hard-of-hearing  child 
in  the  areas  of  the  study  skills  which 
will  enable  him  to  keep  a  g<x)d  noteb<K)k 
for  his  own  reference.  The  following 
will  suggest  the  types  of  skills  which 
will  help  him:  notetaking,  suminari/.- 
ing,  looking  up  words  he  does  not  know, 
order  and  sequence  of  note  materials, 
outlining,  a  sense  of  judgment  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  relative  importance  of  items. 

Hchahilitation  l/irowg/i  Vocational 
Guidance 

The  U.  S.  Office  of  Vocational  He- 
habilitation  has  a  special  consultant  for 
the  hard-of-hearing.  F.ach  state  also 
has  a  vocational  rehabilitation  bureau 
which  enrolls  the  hard-of-hearing  as 
clients.  At  this  office  the  hard-of-hear¬ 
ing  person  who  is  seeking  employment 
is  given  a  program  of  aptitude  testing 


and  training,  where  recommended.  The 
person  is  assisted  in  gaining  emplov- 
nient.  Part  of  these  services  may  in¬ 
clude  the  fitting  and  provision  of  a 
hearing  aid  for  persons  not  e(|uip|H‘d 
with  amplification.  The  teacher  should 
suggest  the  use  of  these  ser\ices  to  the 
parents  of  the  hard-of-hearing  child  in 
his  class. 

Parental  Guidance  in  Personal 
and  Social  Adjustment 

Probably  most  important  of  all  these 
suggestions,  however,  is  the  |x)int  that 
the  |X'rs<>nal  and  stKial  adjustment  of 
the  hard  of  hearing  child  is  going  to  be 
the  factor  which  "makes  or  breaks”  him. 
Phis  |X)int  has  been  disc  ussed  w  ith  res|x*c  t 
to  the  teacher’s  handling  of  the  child. 
Fhe  parent  may  need  some  real  guid¬ 
ance  in  this  res|x‘ct.  If  the  parent  feels 
that  being  hard-of-hearing  is  a  trag¬ 
edy,  the  child  is  Ixiund  to  follow  suit. 
'Hie  assets  of  the  child  should  be  up|X‘r- 
most  in  the  mind  of  everyone  connected 
with  the  youngster,  hut  there  should 
also  be  a  healthy  recognition  of  the  limi¬ 
tations  of  hearing  impairment. 

The  parent’s  love  for  the  child  should 
never  be  allowed  to  hinge  ii|x>n  his 
achievement;  he  should  never,  under 
any  circumstances,  be  compared  with 
his  brothers  or  sisters  or  with  |x*ers. 
The  parents  should  he-  hel[X‘d  to  accept 
the  situation;  anxiety  definitely  inter¬ 
feres  with  the  ability  of  the  child  to  lip 
read  and  adjust.  C'ould  one  paint 
a  picture  under  pressure?  One  must 
have  the  philosophic  and  religious  train¬ 
ing  which  will  enable  him  to  rc-concile 
the  parent  with  the  child’s  limitation; 
this  is  the  teacher's  moral  res|x»nsibilitv. 
This  must  lx-  done  in  complete  s\m- 
pathy  and  without  over-sentimentalitv 
or  impatience. 
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Demonstrate  t«>  the  parents  that  they  be  treated  directly  in  order  to  achieve 
must  train  the  hard-of-hearinK  child  in  progress  and  stability.  And  this  is  diffi- 
obc'dience,  love  and  resjx-ct  just  as  they  cult;  it  cannot  be  outlined  in  the  inan- 
ucjuld  another  child,  'l  eachin^  him  ner  of  this  article;  it  is  a  difficult,  com- 
what  is  ri^ht  and  wronK  should  certain-  plex  and  lengthy  poxess. 
ly  not  lx*  pef^lected  Ixxause  of  his  hear-  “And  they  brought  to  Him  one  deaf 
inK  loss;  on  the  contrary,  this  child  and  dumb;  and  entreated  Him'  to  lay 
needs  more  of  this  kind  of  training.  His  hand  upon  him.  And  taking  him 
Itememlx'r  that  he  dtxs  not  learn  as  aside  from  the  crowd.  He  put  His  fin- 
muih  from  discussions  alx)ut  values,  ^ers  into  the  man’s  ears,  and  spitting, 
everyday  ethics  «»r  even  the  religious  He  touched  his  tongue.  And  Icxjking 
values  of  his  family.  Suggest  the  use  up  to  heaven.  He  sighed  and  said  to 
of  patience,  jx'rsc'verance,  consistency  him:  “I'phpheta,”  that  is,  “Be  thou 
and  aifectionate  lirmness  with  the  hard-  o|x-ned.’’  And  his  ears  were  at  once 
of'hearing  child.  This  is  a  demonstra-  o|H‘nc‘d,  and  the  bond  of  his  tongue  was 
tion  of  l«)ve  and  concern  for  the  handi-  l<H)sed,  and  he  bc'gan  to  spc*ak  correctly 
cap|x*d,  not  a  lack  of  concern  for  the  .  .  .  And  so  much  the  more  did  they 
alllicted  child.  wonder,  saying:  He  has  done  all  things 

If  the  parent  is  unable  to  accept  the  well.  He  has  made  both  the  deaf  to 
will  of  the  Almighty  Intelligence,  the  hear  and  the  dumb  to  speak.”  (Mark: 
teacher  may  lx*  able  to  help  by  remind-  7: 32-^5,  37) 

ing  the  parent  that  research  has  proven  The  teacher  d«xs  not  have  the  In- 
ihat  more  learning  failure  takes  place  finite  Power  of  the  Almighty,  hut  he 
Ixcaiise  of  poor  jXTvmal  and  sexial  d(xs  have  the  opportunity  to  do  the 
adjustment  than  from  obstacles  to  the  Christian  work  of  opening  the  ears  and 
ac(|uisition  of  information.  There  are  eyes  of  the  hard-of-hearing  child  in  his 
many  ways  to  circumvent  hearing  im-  own  limited  way.  This  is  a  responsi- 
pairment,  hut  the  disturbed  child  must  hility  and  a  challenge. 
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Socially  Handicapped  Children 

Hy  JOHN  H.  McC  Al  I 
Professor  of  Psycholofi,} 
lairfieUl  Lnivcrsity,  P airfield  i'ouueetieut 

rjit(ir’%  tiitW:  As  one  who  has  dealt  with  children  and  young  people  in  various 
capneilies  for  a  number  of  years,  Doctor  fohn  /{.  McCall  gives,  of  his  experience,  a  valuable 
meyage  to  the  regular  classroom  teacher  who  finds  among  his  pupils  one  or  more  who  h 
socially  handicapped.  Lnless  the  teacher  penetrates  the  child's  motives  to  the  extent  of 
ascertaining  the  cause  of  his  socially  unacceptable  behavior  he  will  strive  In  rain  to  remedy 
the  situation.  Doctor  McCall,  speaking  from  experience  as  well  as  ifuoting  from  other 
authorities  offers  pertinent  suggestions  to  the  often  harried  classroom  teacher.  Stwial  rela¬ 


tionships  plays  an  important  role  in  effective 
American  Psychological  Association  and  of  the 

HI'  terms  physiciilly  h;inclicappctl 
and  mentally  handicapped  are  of 
frecjuent  use  in  educational  and 
psychological  literature;  and  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  these  terms  is  clearly  understcMHi. 
In  general,  whatever  is  common  to  all 
men  in  the  way  of  physical  or  mental 
endowment  is  l(M)ked  ii|x>n  as  gcxxl. 
Anyone  who  is  deprived  of  these  gifts 
is  said  to  he  handicapped  or  placed  at 
a  disadvantage.  So  the  chilil  who  is 
badly  crippled  is  considered  physically 
handicapped;  and  the  child  with  the 
very  low  Intelligence  Quotient  is  con¬ 
sidered  mentally  handicappc‘d. 

W  hen  the  term  sfKially  handicapped 
is  intr(Kluced,  there  is  not  the  same 
clarity  of  meaning.  Putting  it  broailly, 
however,  one  could  say  that  a  child  is 
socially  handicap|x-d  if  he  has  severe 
dilficulties  in  s<xial  relationships.  A 
certain  amount  of  sociability,  the 
ahilitv  to  relate  comfortably  with  the 
group,  is  an  endowment  common  to 
most  men;  and  its  lack  is  considered  a 
handicap.  W'e  can  say  that  a  child  wh*» 
lacks  the  minimum  re(|ijired  amount  of 
vx.iahilitv  is  sfKially  handicapped. 

W'hat  is  the  minimum  recpiired  amount 
of  sociability?  rh;‘t  's  a  verv  dilFu  ult 
question  to  answer.  W  ho  can  measure 
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the  complex  trait  of  s4Kiahility?  And 
even  if  one  could,  who  can  arbitrarily 
set  up  the  limits?  Sociahilits  like  many 
other  traits  is  distributed  normally. 
People  are  more  or  less  s(K'iahle.  Heali- 
ty  is  distorted  when  one  tyjH's  pe*)ple 
as  stK'iahle  or  non-sociahle.  W  ithin  the 
limits  of  what  everyone  woidtl  call  the 
normal,  there  are  various  grades  of 
s(K'iahility. 

It  is  part  of  the  American  myth  to 
think  that  stKiahilitv  is  found  only  in 
the  hail  fellow  well  met,  the  baik  slap¬ 
ping  joiner.  Scxiahility  and  extrovert- 
ism  are  hv  nt>  means  svnonomoiis. 
Often  the  <|uiet,  reserved  child  is  more 
sociable  than  the  loud,  boisterous  one. 
Negatively,  |K‘rhaps,  one  can  sav  a  child 
lacks  the  minimum  recjuired  amount  of 
scK'iahility  if  his  inability  to  relate  with 
others  sc-riously  interfers  with  his  |K*r- 
sonality  development.  It  is  then  an  ab¬ 
normal  condition. 

One  of  the  cxcupational  hazards  of 
the  clinical  psychologist,  is  his  pre-excu- 
pation  with  the  abnormal.  Sometimes 
in  his  writings  he  sc-ems  to  give  the  im¬ 
pression  that  the  normal  are  a  fast dving 
race,  reaihers  know  better.  I'here  is 
no  such  thing  as  an  average  child:  there 
are  only  children  whc»  deviate  from  the 
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averaKt*  to  a  greater  or  lesser  extent. 
Most  children  are  more  or  less  sociable; 
and  most  children  are  normal.  V'aria- 
hility  in  this  trait  and  other  traits  makes 
life  interesting.  It  will  help  to  keep  in 
mind  in  this  papcT  that  the  term  MKially 
handicap|K‘cl  is  usc*d  only  of  very  ex¬ 
treme  cases.  W'ho  is  not  scK'ially  handi¬ 
capped  to  some  extent,  in  the  sense  that 
he  is  not  perfect  in  s(M.'ial  relations. 

When  one  investigates  the  cause*  of 
a  scx'ial  handicap,  one  finds  it  not  as 
clear-cut  as  is  usually  the  case  for  the 
physic  al  and  mental  handicap.  A  scxial 
handicap,  in  the  sc'nse  that  we  have 
defined  it,  may  arise*  from  various  causes 
or  various  combinations  of  causc*s.  'I'hc* 
etiology  is  not  always  clear,  for  in¬ 
stance,  it  is  possible,  hut  hy  no  means 
inc'vitahle,  that  a  physical  or  mental 
handicap  may  bring  about  a  scxial 
handicap.  Or,  a  child  may  he*  scxiallv 
hanclicap|H*cl  because*  he  comes  from  a 
scK'io-e*conomic  level  or  cultural  back¬ 
ground  which  is  sharply  different  from 
that  of  the  group  with  which  he  is  ex- 
|iectc*d  to  relate. 

Yet  there  is  another  cause  for  scxial 
handicap,  and  it  may  well  Ik*  the  more 
fri*c|uc*nt  cause*.  Many  children  who 
have  cliffK'ultie*s  in  sexial  relationships 
ha\e  them  not  bc*cause  of  a  physical  or 
mental  inaclc*c]uacy,  nor  he*cause*  of  a 
clash  in  scxial  background,  hut  be*cause 
of  an  emotional  difficulty  within  them¬ 
selves.  A  child  whose  pe*rsonality  is 
maladjustc'cl  will  almost  always  find  it 
difficult  to  get  along  with  his  pe*ers. 
This  pa|H*r  is  particularly  interested  in 
the  ty|K*  of  scK'ial  handicap  whic  h  arises 
hc'cause*  of  some  emotional  cliFuulty  in 
the  child. 

Afiainst  the  Croup:  the  liuUy  • 

Teachers  easily  recognire  two  types 
of  MKiallv  handicapped  children:  the 


aggressively  hostile  bully  and  the  shy, 
withdrawn  child.  The  bully  is  the 
mcire  obvious  type.  He  is  the  one  who 
expresses  his  hostility  o|x*nly  and  uses 
his  brute  strength  against  his  classmates. 
He  may  be  feared  but  he  is  certainly 
not  liked  by  his  peers.  He  dexs  not 
seem  to  fit  intet  the  group.  To  the 
teacher  he  is  a  nuisance  for  he  makes 
it  difficult  to  keep  order  in  the  class. 

The  bully  is  an  unhappy  child.  Al¬ 
though  he  would  deny  it  vigorously, 
p<*rhaps  tcK)  vigorously,  he  is  deeply  hurt 
because  he  is  not  accepted  by  the  group. 
His  behavior  is  self-defeating.  In  work¬ 
ing  out  his  hostility,  one  might  say  that 
he  is  displaying  a  neurotic  trend  against 
the  group  According  to  the  terminology 
of  Dr.  Karen  Homey,  there  are  three 
neurotic  trends:  moving  against  people, 
moving  away  from  |x*ople,  and  moving 
toward  people.  Now  a  neurotic  trend 
is  not  essentially  different  from  a  nor¬ 
mal  healthy  tendency.  It  is  rather  an 
exaggeration  and  rigiclifving  of  an  ordi¬ 
nary  way  of  bc*having.  The  normal 
child  and  adult  exhibit  these  trends 
against,  away  from,  and  toward  (xople; 
but  in  the  normal  pc*rson  the  trends  are 
mcKlerate  and  flexible.  Fhe  normal  per¬ 
son  can  and  dexs  shift  from  one  trend 
to  another;  his  bc*havior  is  not  rigid  and 
self-defeating.  For  instance,  it  is  ejuite 
customary  for  a  normal  person  to  want 
to  be*  alone  some  of  the  time.  At  other 
times  he  wants  to  participate  in  group 
activities,  and  there  arc*  times,  too,  when 
he  wants  to  be  able  to  go  against  the 
pressure  of  the  group  and  assc*rt  his  own 
independence*.  Not  so  with  the  hostile 
bully,  his  activity  is  rigidly  channeled 
into  one  exaggerated  trend  against  the 
group. 

TTie  attitude  of  teachers  toward  the 
bullv  has  changed  in  recent  years.  In¬ 
stead  of  interpreting  his  behavior  as 
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malicious,  the  teacher  today  is  more  apt 
to  realize  that  such  a  child  is  acting  out 
some  conflict  within  himself.  The  hullv 
is  recognized  for  what  he  really  is;  a 
very  unhappy  child  whose  behavior  is 
rigiti  and  self-defeating.  I’he  teacher 
knows  from  experience  that  the  extreme 
hully  cannot  lx.'  argued  out  of  his  false 
attitude.  Vet  for  the  child’s  sake  anil 
for  the  sake  of  peace  and  order  in  the 
classriMmi,  the  teacher  has  to  do  some¬ 
thing.  If  the  case  is  severe  the  teacher 
refers  the  child  to  the  sehiH)!  psycholo¬ 
gist.  Tortunate,  indeed,  is  the  schiKtl 
system  that  has  ade(|uate  psychological 
resources  where  the  maladjusted  child 
can  receive  the  specialized  help  which 
the  busy  teacher  cannot  give.  By  and 
large,  teachers  are  alert  to  the  emotional 
difficulties  underlying  the  behavior  of 
the  aggressively  hostile  child  and  thev 
make  constructive  efforts  to  help  him. 

Auay  from  the  Group:  the  Shy  One 

Perhaps  the  bully  received  a  dispro¬ 
portionate  amount  of  time  and  attention 
from  teachers,  lie  is  a  problem  that 
must  be  met  head  on,  and  the  wheel 
that  sipieaks  gets  the  oil.  But  there  is 
another  type  of  sixially  handicapped 
child  who,  |H*rhaps,  receives  tiK)  little 
atention  from  teachers.  In  a  studv 
made  in  1928  bv  Wickman  teachers 
were  asked  to  rank  fifty  behavior  prob¬ 
lems  in  the  classriKmi.  The  teachers 
ranked  shvness  in  the  fiftieth  and  last 
place  as  least  disturbing.  It  is  true  that 
a  shv  child  seldom  interfers  with  the 
running  of  a  class;  but  from  a  psycho¬ 
logical  point  of  view,  the  shy,  with¬ 
drawn  child  mav  have  an  emotional 
problem  more  serious  than  that  of  the 
aggressive  bully. 

The  withdrawn  child  is  socially  han¬ 
dicapped  bei  ause  of  an  exaggerated  and 
rigid  trend  awav  from  the  group.  Me 


seems  unable  to  take  part  in  group  ac¬ 
tivities.  He  walks  alone.  In  its  milder 
forms  shyness  is  well  handled  bv  the 
classrixun  teacher.  Many  times  a  skill¬ 
ful  teacher  can  bring  a  child  out  and 
help  him  to  join  in  group  activities  until 
he  reaches  a  point  where  he  begins  to 
get  real  satisfaction  out  of  group  parti¬ 
cipation.  W  hen  this  hapfx'ns  shvness 
disappears  and  there  is  no  longer  any 
withdrawn  Ix'haviour. 

But  when  a  child  resists  all  efforts  to 
leail  him  into  group  participation,  the 
problem  may  be  a  more  serious  one. 
When  such  withdrawn  behavior  |mt- 
sists  the  wise  teacher  will  refer  the  child 
to  the  sch(M)l  psychologist.  If,  for  in¬ 
stance,  an  extremely  shv  child,  who  pre¬ 
viously  did  well  in  his  sihiK)!  work, 
begins  to  lose  interest  in  it,  and  becomes 
more  and  more  apathetic,  this  could  lx* 
the  sign  of  an  incipient  psychological 
illness.  It  merits  prompt  attention. 

The  severely  withdrawn  child  usually 
has  an  overly  rich  fantasy  life;  and  fan¬ 
tasy  can  become  queer  if  it  is  uncor¬ 
rected  bv  experience  with  other  chil¬ 
dren.  \ow  all  children  indulge  in 
fantasy,  and  a  certain  amount  of  it  is 
indis|x-nsihle  for  pervmalitv  growth  and 
development.  Fantasy  helps  the  normal 
child  because  it  is  controlled,  (iroiip 
membership  is  a  corrective  ex|x*rience 
which  keeps  fantasy  within  pro|ier 
limits.  A  "Walter  Mittv”  tvpe  fantasy 
will  not  continue  in  a  person  who  has 
normal  group  participation,  l-'irst,  the 
satisfaction  derived  from  six  iai  crxjpera- 
tion  (lex's  awav  with  the  need  for  exces¬ 
sive  fantasy;  and  secondly,  sixial  inter¬ 
change  points  up  the  unreasonableness 
of  wild  flights  of  fanev. 

It  is  the  sad  plight  of  the  extremely 
withdrawn  child  that  his  very  high  fan¬ 
tasy  remains  uncorrected  bv  social  ex- 
fx'rience.  In  v)me  cases  this  is  the  ro.id 
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to  p%ycholof{ical  disaster. '  It  would  be 
an  cxam^eration  to  imply  that  all  shy 
children  are  in  danger  of  developing 
a  psychological  difficulty.  A  certain 
amount  of  shyness  is  a  normal  and  en¬ 
gaging  quality.  However,  the  severely 
withdrawn  child  who  resists  all  efforts 
to  help  him  to  make  scK'ial  contact  needs 
special  attention.  Many  a  child  has 
bc'en  saved  from  psychological  illness 
Ix'cause  an  alert  teacher  noticed  the 
symptoms  and  made  propcT  referral. 

An  F.nif^ma 

Teachers  recognize  tw(»  t>|K*s  of  so- 
ciallv  handicapped  children:  the  aggres¬ 
sively  hostile  bully  and  the  severely 
withdrawn  child.  It  would  seem  that 
the  bully  has  received  the  lion’s  share 
of  attention  and  help:  but  there  are 
ho|H‘ful  signs  that  teachers  are  bc’gin- 
ning  to  regard  extreme  shyness  and 
markedly  withdrawn  Ixliavior  as  serious 
sym|)toiiis  alMt.  When  Stijuffer  in  1952 
asked  teachers  to  rank  behavior  prob¬ 
lems  in  the  classr(x>m,  shyness  was  no 
longer  in  liftieth  place,  it  had  moved 
far  up  the  list.  Moreover,  teachers 
ranked  iinhappv  depressed  Ixhavior 
which  is  often  characteristic  of  the  ex¬ 
tremely  withdrawn  child  in  liftli  place. 

.So  the  bullv,  the  child  with  the  neu¬ 
rotic  trend  against  the  group,  is  receiv¬ 
ing  much  help  in  his  sixial  handicap; 
and  the  withdrawn  child,  with  the  neu¬ 
rotic  trenil  away  from  the  group,  is  be¬ 
ginning  to  get  more  help.  Hut  what  of 
the  third  neurotic  trentl?  Is  there  any 
such  thing  as  a  child  with  a  neurotic 
treiul  toward  the  group;  anil  if  there  is, 
could  such  a  child  be  said  to  be  sixiallv 
handicap|H'(l  bi‘iause  of  it? 

Is  it  a  contradiction  to  say  that  a 
child  is  siK'ially  handicapped  bv  a  neu¬ 
rotic  trend  toward  the  group?  f)r  is 
it  rc'allv  an  engima?  If  the  tendency 


toward  the  group  is  exaggerated  and 
rigid,  it  blocks  out  the  normal  trends 
away  from  and  against  the  group.  It 
would  mean  that  the  child  found  it 
almost  im|x>ssible  to  be  alone,  away 
from  the  group;  and  that  he  could  not 
op|x>se  the  suggestions  of  the  group  and 
assert  his  own  independence. 

I'ouard  the  Ciroup:  Psychopathic? 

Time  magazine  gave  much  space  re¬ 
cently  to  a  talk  delivered  in  l.os  Angeles 
bv  Dr.  Hubert  l.indner,  a  Haltimore  psy¬ 
chologist.  According  to  l.indner,  the 
basic  tenilencies  of  miKlern  vouth  to, 
"act  out  and  drift  into  herds  —  are 
s>  mptoms  of  a  psychiatric  condition  .  .  . 
riiere  is  only  one  mental  aberration  in 
which  these  two  symptoms  cix-xist:  in 
the  psychopathic  |H'rsonality,  essentially 
anti-sfxial,  conscienceless,  inclined  to 
violence  in  Ixhavior,  anil  liable  to  loss 
of  identity  in  the  group,  gang,  vioh,  or 
herd."  (Italics  ours).  Dr,  l.indner 
thinks  tiKlay's  vouth  is  touched  with 
madness  and  he  blames  it  all  on  the 
"mvth  of  conformity,  and  the  big  lie 
of  adjustment.” 

riiere  are  times,  |H*rhaps,  when  every 
teacher  feels  that  some  of  the  children 
in  the  class  are  touched  with  madness; 
but  this  is  a  passing  feeling.  I'ew  teach¬ 
ers  or  psychologists  would  agree  w’ith 
the  extreme  diagnosis  given  by  Dr, 
l.indner.  Yet  if  we  prescind  from  his 
rhetoric,  it  is  interesting  to  see  how  Dr. 
Kinder  couples  anti-social  Ix-havior  with 
the  loss  of  identity  in  the  group.  Sixi- 
abilitv  is  no  longer  a  desirable  (|ualitv 
when  it  g<K*s  to  such  an  extreme  that 
it  takes  away  a  child's  inner  resources 
and  leaves  him  without  personal  con¬ 
victions. 

A  normal  child  should  be  able  to  find 
satisfaction  in  solitude  at  times.  He 
should  have  the  inner  strength  of  char- 
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acter  which  would  enable  him  to  hold 
an  opinion  or  pursue  an  activity  apart 
from  the  K^oup.  For  instance,  if  a 
({roup  of  younKsters  is  setting;  out  for  an 
eveninK  of  \andalism,  the  well-adjusted 
boy  will  have  the  stren^’th  to  op|>ose  the 
plan.  If  he  cannot  persuade  the  others 
to  chan({e  their  plans,  at  least  he  can 
drop  out.  He  is  not  so  ile|H’ndent  «>n 
the  Kroup  that  he  cannot  find  satisfac¬ 
tion  apart  from  it. 

TouanI  ihi’  (Iroufr  the  Other-Directal 

Of  c«uirse,  it  is  absurd  t«)  sav  that 
miMlern  vouth  is  touched  with  madness, 
to  call  them  psvchopathic  perv)nalities. 
In  fact,  it  is  an  exaggeration  to  say  that 
iiKKlern  vouth  exhibits  a  neurotic  trend 
toward  the  group.  In  that  case,  how¬ 
ever,  the  exaggeration  would  be  in  the 
use  (»f  the  word  neurotic;  for  there  does 
seem  to  be  an  unhealthy’  tendency  in 
many  children  t^nlav  to  over-identifv 
with  the  group.  S<Kial  scientists  are 
complaining  that  children  give  up  their 
individuality  and  |H*rM)naI  responsibility 
too  easily  and  fall  into  a  pattern  of 
"group  think,  group  do." 

Dr.  Hiesman  of  the  University  of 
('hicag(»  thinks  that  tfHlav’s  children  are 
“other-diretted."  The  peer  group  is  the 
only  vuirce  f»f  direttion  for  the  indi¬ 
vidual.  The  child  takes  all  his  cues 
fr(»m  his  ac(|uaintances  or  from  his 
heroes  made  known  to  him  by  the  mass 
media.  .According  to  Dr.  Riesman,  the 
parents  are  to  blame.  Me  thinks  that 
many  middle-class  parents,  aware  that 
they  can  shoyv  a  child  neither  a  clear 
tradition  worn  path  nor  a  clear  work- 
shafH-d  goal,  ask  him  merely  to  do  his 
best  in  any  of  the  unpredictable  situa¬ 
tions  that  yvill  face  him.  What  is  his 
best?  That  yvhich  wins  the  approval 
of  his  contemporaries. 
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To  be  other-directed  is  to  be  s«Riallv 
handicap|K‘d  by  over-identiiication  with 
the  group.  I'eachers  notice  a  ilecline 
in  the  indiviilualitv,  creativity,  and  ini¬ 
tiative  of  their  pupils.  One  teacher  puts 
it  this  way,  "The  only  thing  left  of  the 
frontier  spirit  is  the  horse  o|H*ra  on 
rV.”  Industrialists  notice  the  same 
spirit  or  lack  of  spirit  in  the  older  youth. 
One  corporation  head  bemoans  the  fact 
that  young  men  applying  for  a  job  are 
primarily  interestetl  in  retirement  Ix-ne- 
iits.  riiis  is  not  the  spirit  that  built  the 
country.  Who  or  what  blew  out  the 
ilaiiie? 

TnuUtitm,  Self  I  ileal: 

1  he  ('.lassnxnn  Teacher 

Oyer-de|H-ndence  on  the  group  stunts 
|KTsonality  growth  and  leaves  the  child 
unprepared  for  true  siKial  living.  He 
will  Ih‘  siKially  handi(ap|H'd  iK'cause  he 
has  lost  his  individuality  ,  because  he  has 
lost  the  op|)ortiinity  of  working  out  his 
value  system.  SiKietv  Is  a  means  of 
helping  the  individual  to  develop  his 
jMiwers,  to  realize  the  values  inherent 
in  his  self-ideal.  If  the  parents  are  at 
fault  as  Dr.  Riesman  In-lieves,  who  will 
hand  down  the  traditions  and  encourage 
the  children  to  appreciate  the  projK-r 
values,  to  form  life  goals  of  their  own 
in  Kinformitv  with  an  ennobling  si-lf- 
ideal?  I  he  sy  liiHil  can  never  replace 
the  hrtme,  but  ’it  can  supplement  it. 
W  ho,  Ix’tter  than  the  classr(H)m  teacher, 
can  combat  this  tendency  of  vouth  to 
lose  their  individuality  and  follow  the 
crowd  blindly? 

Do  we  have  a  tradition  to  pass  on? 
T  he  jiidaeo  C  hristian  tradition  of  the 
founding  fathers  is  a  rich  treasure  chest. 
Ortainlv,  it  stresses  the  value  of  the 
individual  and  the  inalienability  of  the 
(M-rsonal  rights  granted  to  him  bv  Canl. 
Our  history  is  built  on  the  lives  of  men 
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who,  Without  losiriK  normal  Miciability, 
were  ahlt*  to  be  alone  lonf{  enou^^h  to 
study,  think,  and  pray;  men  whose 
inner  (onvictions  made  them  strong 
enough  to  face  opposition  in  their  quest 
of  a  more  |K‘rfect  life. 

The  Kreat  c'hallen^e  for  each  indi¬ 
vidual  is  the  development  of  his  char¬ 
acter  under  (^kI.  I'o  a  K^t'at  extent  it 
is  a  question  of  values.  S<Kial  accepta¬ 
bility  anti  the  norms  of  the  Kroup  are 
only  meditM're  values.  I'he  classrotim 
teacher  can  do  much  to  help  the  chilil 
to  assimilate  higher  values,  to  maintain 


his  personal  identity  and  develop  his 
flowers  in  cooperation  with  His  Maker. 

Numerically  s|K‘aking,  mure  children 
are  stK'ially  handicapped  by  over-identi¬ 
fication  with  the  Kroup  than  by  neurotic 
trends  against  or  away  from  the  group. 
In  this  area  the  classrtMim  teacher  is  the 
sfX'cialist.  He  or  she  can  help  children 
to  keep  mmlerate  anil  flexible  their 
trenil  toward  the  group;  so  that  they 
will  lx  able  to  bc‘  alone  to  study,  think, 
and  pray.  To  help  a  youngster  improve 
his  values  and  develop  his  character, — 
than  this,  there  is  no  greater  work. 
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A  Cultural  History  of  Western  Educa 
tion.  By  H.  Freeman  Butt*.  N.  Y.  Mc¬ 
Graw-Hill.  19SS.  $6.50 

Thi»  it  ihe  new  tironil  edition  of  Profes- 
•or  Bultf’  (Teachert'  OilleKe,  Oilumliia) 
effective  preM-ntation  of  the  tocial  and  in- 
tellix'tual  foundations  of  education.  I^ach 
pt'riod  of  history  is  considered  and  analyMxl 
in  the  liKht  of  four  hroad  aspixts:  a  survey 
of  the  politiial,  ixonomic,  tocial,  and  re- 
lixiout  institutions  of  the  period  which  Kave 
the  educational  institutions  a  distinctive  char¬ 
acter  that  carriixl  over  to  the  present;  an 
examination  of  the  manner  in  which  educa¬ 
tional  institutions  were  orKanired,  controlled, 
and  supported;  an  analysis  of  the  climates  of 
thouRht.  belief,  and  values  that  had  a  signi- 
hcant  inHuence  u|>on  the  aims,  content,  and 
methfxls;  and  a  study  of  tiu'  diffi-n-nt  leveh 
of  elementary,  sixondary,  and  hiKher  educa¬ 
tion.  Those  who  found  the  hrst  edition  of 
this  volume  hi  satisfactory  will  want  to  ex¬ 
amine  this  new  edition-  -U'ii.i.iam  P.  Sr  arn 


John  Dewey:  His  Contribution  to 
American  Education.  -By  Irwin  F.dman. 
Indianapolis.  Bohlis-Merrill.  I9SS.  $3.50 

American  educators  may  refoicr  that  John 
Dewey  has  hexm  a<ldtxl  to  the  Bohhs-Merrill 
S<Ties  "Makers  of  the  American  I'raditioii 
Series”  and  that  Professor  Irwin  Fdman  was 
si'lected  to  prepare  the  volume.  It  is  inter- 
estinit  to  note  that  the  four  volumes  already 
published  in  the  wries  deal,  intlividually, 
with  Andrew  Jackson,  HoKer  Williams,  Ben¬ 
jamin  Franklin,  and  John  Dewey.  I'hoH'  in 
pn-paration  are  to  dixuss  John  Marshall  and 
Alexander  Hamilton.  John  Dewey  was  as 
American  as  the  Kranite  hills  of  his  native 
Vermont.  Whether  we  like  it  or  not,  the 
influence  of  John  Dewe>  has  permeatixl 
American  education  and  all  of  our  schools, 
in  varyinK  degrees,  reflect  his  philoHiphy. 
In  this  volume  there  are  extensive  <|uotations 
from  the  writings  of  IX-wey  and  intensive 
comments  hy  Dr.  Frdman. — Wii.liam  P. 
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Psychological  Implications  of 

Visual  Defects  in  Children 


liy  C.  Kl  HMi  r  IMII  I  I’S 
S'/a/f  CAiuical  Viych()U>y,ist,  Vuiversity  of  Kansas 

l-.Jitor's  note:  F.rery  classriHim  ha%  one  or  more  pupils  with  tome  tort  of  vituul  defect. 
The  Sfxmer  these  are  reconniwd,  the  ureater  h  the  child’s  opportunity  for  preventtnn  or 
minimizinii  further  defectne  development.  More  often  than  not  it  it  the  alert  teacher  u-ho 
first  recofinizes  that  somethinft  is  uroni(.  Ihn’tor  C.  Kermit  ^helps'  article  will  help  the 
refiular  classroom  teacher  hy  makinit  him  aware  of  the  varuius  symptoms  of  many  visual 
defects  found  in  children.  Doctor  1‘helps  has  served  as  psycholonist  at  Topeka  State  Hos¬ 
pital,  as  clinical  psycholoffist  at  Winter  \'/\  Hospital,  as  staff  psycholonist  at  the  Mental 
Hygiene  C.linic,  and  has  spent  several  years  in  diannostic  testtnn  and  handlinn  the  problems 
of  children  in  the  public  schttols.  His  latest  publication,  to  be  released  this  year,  is  a  mono¬ 
graph  on  the  diagnosis  of  brain-damaged  patients.  He  has  also  recently  completed,  in 
collaboration  with  Doctor  Martin  Scheerer,  a  test  battery  for  the  detection  of  brain  lesions, 
which  is  expected  to  appear  on  the  market  sixm. 


IN  the  past  twenty  years  there  have 
been  many  shifts  in  emphasis  in  the 
methods  of  teaching  and  the  meth(Kls 
in  coping  with  problems  encountered  in 
dealing  with  children.  The  |)rohlems 
of  the  exceptional,  the  handicapped  and 
the  retardeil  child  have  been  given  con¬ 
sideration  both  hy  boards  of  education 
and  the  faculties  of  education  in  uni¬ 
versities  for  the  training  and  evaluation 
of  new  teachers.  It  is  no  longer  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  presenting  the  "three  H’s"  in  a 
stereoty|K‘d  fashion  and  hoping  little 
Willie  will  master  them  by  constant 
repetition  and  the  use  of  a  lirm  hanti 
to  insure  concentrati(m.  I'he  average 
child  has  been  recognized  as  an  abstract 
entity  and  the  standard  used  is  the  in¬ 
dividual  child  himself  in  reference  to 
his  progress  and  his  capabilities. 

I  he  Total  dhihl 

In  view  of  their  training  and  batk- 
ground,  nuKlern  teachers  can  no  longer 
be  considered  as  individuals  wh»»  merely 
impart  knowledge.  Advances  in  the 
fields  of  psychology  and  education  have 


made  it  clear  that  they  must  consider 
the  child  as  a  whole  and  all  phases  of 
the  child’s  life  are  matters  of  their  con¬ 
cern.  Ihis  broadening  of  the  teacher- 
child  horizon  has  given  teachers  a  clear¬ 
er  understanding  of  the  individual  total 
child  as  well  as  many  additional  res|)on- 
sihilities  in  |mrsuing  their  profession  as 
teachers. 

I’hey  now  examine  children  for  siu  h 
physical  defects  as  |xK>r  vision  and  im¬ 
paired  hearmg;  they  are  also  ct»nierned 
w  ith  other  emotional  disturbances,  w  hich 
may  effect  learning  and/or  szKial  adjust¬ 
ment.  Irue,  these  examinations  may 
h(‘  only  su|x-rhcial  since  it  is  not  meant 
to  imply  here  that  teaihers  must  be  ex- 
|H*rts  in  all  lines  of  endeavf)r,  but  the 
findings  are  important.  In  addition  it 
d(K's  seem  (fuite  apparent  that  an  ade- 
(|uate  knowledge  of  child  psychology  is 
both  desirable  and  helpful  in  recogniz¬ 
ing  problems  and  recommending  the 
necessary  professional  assistance  tweded 
t(»  start  the  children  under  their  super¬ 
vision  off  with  a  fair  degree  of  |><*rsonal- 
itv  balance. 
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{Jndcrstantling  ilhildran 

L' ndersttandin^  children  who  are 
placed  under  their  care  and  guidance 
is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  important 
functions  of  a  teacher.  I’here  are  many 
ways  of  doin^  this  without  addin^  ttxj 
Kreat  a  hiirden  to  a  teaching  program. 
First,  observation  during  classroom  work 
and  playground  activity;  second,  noting 
the  positive  and  negative  as|x-cts  of  their 
interpersonal  relationships;  third,  study- 
inK  their  progress  in  scIkk)!  work; 
fourth,  reading  their  compositions  alxmt 
themselves;  and  fifth,  K^therin^  infor¬ 
mation  about  their  hackKrouncI  through 
sihlin^s  and  parents. 

Ibis  understanding  in  the  child' 
teacher  relationship  is  of  great  impor¬ 
tance  since  it  establishes  a  bond  r»f 
mutual  trust  and  greatly  enhances  the 
rapport  so  necessary  for  effective  learn¬ 
ing.  F.lementary  sch(X)l  children  in 
particular  need  somelxKlv  who  cares 
about  them,  somefKKiy  who  can  assuage 
their  loneliness  and  give  them  a  sc-nse 
of  IM-Ionging.  A  friendly  teacher  who 
shows  |H-rsonal  interest  can  be  a  sustain¬ 
ing  influence  during  a  iht^hI  of  stress. 

It  is  apparent  from  psychological 
studies  that  a  child’s  Ix-havior  is  deter¬ 
mined  hy  his  own  |H*rception  of  a  situa¬ 
tion  at  a  given  time.  It  is  therefore 
imjMtrtant  to  take  into  account  the 
child's  |X)int  of  view  in  order  to  put  any 
effective  teaching  prcKcnlure  int<»  prac¬ 
tice.  It  might  lx*  |X)inted  out  that  chil¬ 
dren  often  understand  teachers  just  as 
well  as  teachers  understand  children  — 
and  sometimes  even  better. 

File  aixtve  holds  in  almost  everv 
classrcNim  situation  hut  its  impact  is  far 
more  im|N)rtant  where  the  teacher  is 
dealing  with  children  wh(»  have  phvsi- 
cal  handicaps.  While  this  article  con¬ 
siders  only  one  s|H*cific  handicap — 


visual  defects — any  kind  of  physcial 
defect  may  have  an  effect  on  both  the 
emotional  development  and  the  stxial 
adjustment  of  the  child. 

Often  it  is  the  teacher  wh(»  first  dis¬ 
covers  in  the  child  that  all  is  not  as  it 
should  be  in  the  visual  area — that  pos¬ 
sible  defects  may  be  present.  I’hese 
defects  may  manifest  themsedves  by  the 
child's  squinting,  holding  printed  ma¬ 
terial  at  t(X)  great  a  distance  or  trx)  close 
to  the  eyes,  or  hv  turning  in  markedly 
inc<»rrect  repnxluctions  of  given  written 
matter.  These  are  warning  signals  and 
if  properly  recognized  often  can  be  cor¬ 
rected  bc-f«)re  too  great  an  emotional 
warping  has  (xcurred.  I.ack  of  under¬ 
standing  and  recognition  may  result  in 
serious  problems  later. 

Visual  Defects  Most  Often  I'.ueoutitered 

Myopia  or  nearsightedness  is  fre¬ 
quently  found  and  is  caused  hy  t(M>  great 
a  curvature  in  the  lens  of  the  eye.  Be¬ 
cause  the  lens  bulges  out  t(M)  far,  the 
image  comes  in  fexus  in  front  of  the 
retina  surface  and  produces  fuzziness. 
Hyperopia  or  farsightedness  is  caused 
when  the  lens  is  inflexible  and  cannot 
bulge  out  for  close  vision  or  bc*cause  the 
muscles  controlling  its  shajx*  are  weak. 
The  result  is  that  the  image  comes  in 
f(xus  behind  the  retina.  Both  of  these 
conditions  are  correctable  bv  glasses  and 
possibly  through  eye  exercise's. 

Astigmatism  is  another  common  de¬ 
fect.  It  is  caused  hv  irregularities  in 
the  lens  or  cornea  of  the  eve,  so  that 
part  of  an  object  viewed  will  he-  in  f<x  us 
and  part  will  be*  blurred. 

Double  visiem  or  diplopia  is  causc'd 
hv  muscular  imbalance  which  |X‘rmits 
a  |X)int  in  space  to  fall  on  noncorres- 
fxinding  parts  of  the  two  retinas,  so  that 
two  slightiv  different  images  are  trans- 
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mittcil  to  the  brain.  This  condition  is 
usually  cured  through  the  use  of  niuscu' 
lar  exercises  under  a  physician's  care. 

CToss-e>e  or  estropia  is  ancjther  com¬ 
mon  defect  but  unlike  the  above  men¬ 
tioned  defects,  it  is  clearly  observable 
by  everyone  with  whom  the  child  may 
come  in  contact.  It  also  results  from 
muscular  imbalance  which  permits  an 
inward  deviation  of  an  eye  when  lx)th 
eyes  are  o|H’n. 

C’ertain  disease  or  injuries  of  the 
retina  may  also  lead  to  impaired  vision 
as  in  cases  of  scotoma  or  blind  s|M)ts  atui 
tunnel  vision  which  is  a  concentric  nar- 
nming  of  the  field  of  vision. 

I’rom  the  i^oint  of  view  of  the  child, 
let  us  see  how  he  may  react  to  one  of 
these"  defects  which  he  does  not  recog¬ 
nize.  As  he  be'comes  aware  that  his 
perception  is  not  (piite  the  same  as 
«»thers  about  him,  he  tries  to  account 
for  the  difference  he  finds.  Since  he 
is  phvsically  unable  to  do  this,  his  re- 
|H‘ated  attempts  end  in  frustrating  ex- 
pc-riences  and  he  learns  to  rev)rt  to 
round-al)out  meth«Kls.  As  time  gm*s  on 
he  lK‘c»»mes  prf)ficient  in  the  use  of  his 
copving  methfuls  and  later  will  bc"  both 
disoriented  hv  and  resistant  to  any 
change  in  the  direction  of  cf)rrection. 

In  the  case  of  farsightedness,  the 
elernentarv  scIukiI  child  in  his  compen- 
satorv  attempts  to  adjust,  may  lead 
teachers  tf>  form  the  conclusion  that  he 
is  showing  off.  I'or  e\ani|)le,  he  mav 
place  his  f)ook  at  the  end  of  his  desk 
and  lean  as  far  hack  in  his  chair  as  he 
can  in  order  to  studv.  W  hile  this  may 
serve  as  a  means  of  drawing  attention 
to  him,  it  also  mav  be-  the  onlv  manner 
in  which  he  can  proix'rlv  focus  his  eyes 
on  the  hook.  I.ack  of  understanding 
here  can  cause  hatred  toward  school  and 
fc*elings  of  unjust  treatment  on  the 
child’s  part. 


,  I’eachers  are  sometimes  prone  to 
consider  their  charge  a  problem  cluld 
because,  unaware  of  his  own  defect,  he 
is  unable  to  co|k-  with  classriMun  situa¬ 
tions  on  the  level  with  others  and  con¬ 
sequently  seeks  gratification  by  other 
means  or  withdraws  and  refuse’s  to  par¬ 
ticipate.  Since  the  teacher  is  in  a  jiosi- 
tion  to  observe  these  highly  significant 
as|X“cts  of  the  child's  bc'havior,  a  large 
fund  of  information  is  available  for  a 
comparatively  accurate  understanding 
of  the  difficulty. 

Mental  r.ffcct  of  llamlUap 

The  first  mental  effect  of  any  handi¬ 
cap  is  that  of  shame  and  a  feeling  of 
inferiority.  Since  the  child's  world  is 
comprised  of  (tther  children  whose  un- 
sophistication  and  natural  curiosity 
cause  them  to  pa\  undue  attention  to 
any  defect  or  corrective  device,  the  in¬ 
feriority  feelings  are  increased.  riu* 
child  may  also  Ix"  shunned  or  forced 
into  a  lower  sexial  position.  As  he 
grows,  he  hc’comes  more  sensitive  and 
is  thus  more  susceptible  to  slights  and 
nicknames  pinned  on  him  bv  his  play¬ 
mates. 

The  child  has  the  feeling  that  he  is 
nt)t  accepteil,  vet  the  sc’nse  of  Ix'longing 
is  a  basic  human  need.  The  child  must 
succeed  in  his  efforts  to  hc*come  an  ac¬ 
cepted  memfxT  of  a  group,  if  he  is  to 
feel  emotionally  sc-cure.  This  sc-nsc*  of 
securitv  is  established  early  in  child- 
IkkhI,  as  the  child  learns  that  he  is  first 
lovc'd  in  the  familv  circle  and  later  is 
accejited  bv  his  plavmates. 

In  the  area  of  visual  defi-cts,  earlv 
kick  of  acceptame  is  usiiallv  noted  in 
children  with  cn>ssed  evc*s,  with  one 
eve,  and  with  drfK»ping  evelids.  (  hil- 
dren  with  mvopia,  hv|XT*ipia,  diplopia, 
mon(K  hromatic  vision,  eve  s<|uint  and 
the  like  are  less  likelv  to  become  a  seri- 
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ous  problems  from  the  MK'ial  standfKiint 
until  they  enter  sehtxtl.  However,  at 
this  peri«Kl  it  may  he  even  more  difficult 
to  accept  the  use  of  visual  aids  and  pre¬ 
ferential  treatment  because  these-  chil¬ 
dren  have  previously  bc-en  accepted  by 
playmates  and  this  indicates  that  they 
are  somewhat  different  from  others. 

As  a  child  becomes  aware  of  his 
visual  defect,  he  will  attempt  to  com¬ 
pensate  in  some  way,  to  perceive  as 
others  do  in  order  to  satisfy  his  injured 
e^o.  If  this  means  some  peculiarity  in 
behavior, — as,  for  example  the  abnor¬ 
mally  lar^e  bead  and  eve  movements  in 
tunnel  vision — it  sin^les  him  out  as 
different  and  may  cause*  him  to  be  the 
hiitt  of  jokes  from  his  fellow  classmates. 
This  intensifies  his  awareness  of  the 
difference  and  hence  lowers  his  self¬ 
esteem.  He  may — depend^n^  on  his 
personality  development  at  the  time — 
strike  (»ut  at  his  tormenters  in  order  to 
establish  his  place  in  the  sun  by  a^Kres- 
sive  behavior.  He  may  become  over- 
active,  may  overdo  things  and  in  general 
make  a  pc‘st  and  a  nuisance  of  himself 
in  an  attempt  to  ff)cus  the  attention  of 
others  awav  from  his  visual  defect. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  child  may 
make  the  use  of  the  visual  defect  as  an 
asset  to  Kain  favor  and  attention  from 
his  parents,  teachers  and  others.  A  de¬ 
fect  in  a  child  usually  causc-s  family 
groups  to  center  interest  on  that  mem- 
b(‘r  and  this  attention,  though  it  mav 
superficially  solve  the  conflicts  because 
of  secondary  gains  anil  satisfactions, 
brings  complications  in  its  train  for  the 
child,  the  parents  and  others  in  the  en¬ 
vironment.  In  such  a  situation  very 
careful  training  is  necessary  to  avoid 
personality  inadetjuacies. 


F.nvironmental  Pressures 

It  would  appear  that  children  with 
visual  deft*cts  are  subject  to  many  en¬ 
vironmental  pressures.  This,  however, 
is  not  entirely  unique  for  them  as  all 
children  are  always  under  some  kind  of 
pressure.  These  pressures  first  emanate 
from  the  family  but  when  sch(K)I  begins, 
family  pressures  may  be  relatively  less. 
However,  the  reactions  to  home  pres¬ 
sures  may  then  be  displaced  onto  the 
teacher. 

It  has  been  stated  in  a  previous  para¬ 
graph  that  a  physical  abnormality  in  a 
child  may  bring  about  over-concern  and 
solicitude  on  the  part  of  the  parents. 
At  the  same  time  their  very  attitude  may 
serve  as  a  cloak  for  the  rejection  they 
feel  toward  the  child  because  of  the 
embarrassing  position  in  which  they  feel 
themselves  placed.  The  child  may 
sense  this  but  does  not  understand  it 
clearly  and  reacts  with  a  spiteful  reac¬ 
tion  in  the  sch(x>l  situation,  when  his 
expression  of  rage  is  really  directed 
toward  the  parents.  This  may  be  be¬ 
cause  they  have  cr)nstantly  nagged  and 
irritated  him  in  their  /eal  to  get  him 
to  wear  his  glasses  or  exercise  his  eye 
muscles — so  that  he  can  be  like  other 
children.  Although  this  latter  part  of 
the  statement  is  left  unsaid,  its  implica¬ 
tion  is  so  strong  that  the  child  feels 
himsc'lf  set  apart  and  the  feeling  of  be¬ 
longingness  denied  him. 

In  some  instances  this  may  be  a  case 
of  unintentional  over-emphasis  on  diff¬ 
erences  between  the  child  and  others  on 
the  part  of  parents,  teachers  and  play¬ 
mates.  Nevertheless,  it  helps  foster  a 
sense  of  guilt  in  the  child  as  he  learns 
to  feel  that  apparently  he  does  not  de¬ 
serve  the  same  kind  of  treatment  accord¬ 
ed  other  children. 

There  are  yet  other  aspects  of  emo- 
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tional  defettivcncss  which  may  result 
from  attitudes  and  reactions  to  visual 
defects.  I'ven  though  a  normal  child 
may  have  made  a  satisfactory  adjust¬ 
ment  in  his  infancy  and  perhaps  in  his 
childh(K)d,  he  will  nevertheless  have 
some  difTiculties  of  adjustment  in  ado- 
cence.  If  the  child  has  already  shown 
sc'rious  incapacities  in  adjustment  be¬ 
cause  his  su|x*reno  is  t<K)  severe  anti  his 
ej^o  capacity  proportionately  ttx)  weak  or 
he  has  not  yet  learned  to  accept  his 
defect  (if  handicap|H‘d),  he  is  liable  to 
suffer  an  increase  in  symptoms  during 
atlolescence.  These  will  not  be  new 
symptoms,  hrou^ht  on  by  the  ailvent  of 
pulx-rty  since  the  ground  work  has  al¬ 
ready  been  laid,  hut  will  merely  be  an 
augmentation  or  maturation  of  the  seeds 
— due  to  parental  or  social  pressures — 
sown  at  a  much  earlier  time. 

The  indulgence  which  was  recom¬ 
mended  for  the  infant  must  Kraduallv 
give  way  to  training  in  a  sense  of  reality, 
which  retpiires  the  pn)gressive  intnMluc- 
tion  of  some  frustration,  some  denial, 
some  punishment,  some  discipline  and 
some  s<K.ial  pressure  in  the  interest  of 
cultural  standards.  'The  child  first 
pasM-s  through  the  "age  of  resistance” 
where  he  is  attempting  to  make  rela- 
tionsliips  and  meet  demands  while  at 
the  same  time  become  an  individual  in 
his  own  right.  I  his  struggle  for  inde¬ 
pendence  again  asserts  itsedf  in  adoles¬ 
cence  in  the  form  of  negativism.  In  his 
anxiety,  the  child  resorts  to  contrari¬ 
ness,  refusals  and  to  making  himself 
generally  a  bother  in  various  ways. 
These  are  phases  all  children  experience 
anti  their  emotional  maturity  is  depend¬ 
ent  on  how  their  individual  problems 
are  met  at  this  time. 


In  the  case  of  a  child  with  visual 
defectiveness,  there  is  a  greater  chance 
that  these  exjxriences  will  be  more  ex¬ 
aggerated.  Me  is  much  more  likely  to 
use  his  defect  as  an  excuse  for  regres¬ 
sive  hc'havior  and  refuse  to  Ixdiave  emo- 
tionallv  on  a  level  commensurate  with 
his  age  chronologically. 

Coordination  and  Cooperation 

I  he  problems  which  face  the  child 
with  a  visual  defect,  some  of  which 
have  been  |x>inted  out,  indicate  that 
there  must  be  a  certain  amount  (»f  co¬ 
ordination  and  cooperation  between  the 
parents  and  the  scIkn)!.  I  here  must  lx 
an  earnest  desire  on  the  part  of  both 
to  understand  the  difficulties  the  child 
encounters  if  maximum  results  in  a 
remedial  way  are  to  be  ex|X‘cted. 

'Fhe  parents  must  readily  admit  the 
visual  defectiveness  of  their  child, 
whether  it  is  brought  to  their  attention 
by  the  teacher  or  by  their  own  olisc-rva- 
tion;  they  must  also  lx*  able  to  discuss 
it  in  the  child’s  presc'iice  in  a  calm,  un¬ 
emotional  manner.  It  must  he  clarified 
with  the  child  that  his  defect  may,  with¬ 
out  cfirrection,  prevent  him  from  engag¬ 
ing  in  certain  activities.  -  In  view  »»f  his 
particular  tvpe  of  defect,  suitable  sub 
stitute  activities  must  be  provided. 

If  the  child  is  (juite  >oung  when  the 
.defect  is  discovered  remedial  measures 
should  first  be  utilized  unless  the  ilefect 
is  severe,  for  example,  cross  eye  and 
diplopia  are  greatly  improved  by  exer¬ 
cises  to  tievelop  the  use  of  the  eye 
muscles.  The  possibility  always  exists 
that  growth,  maturation  and  exercise 
may  promote  some  correction.  How¬ 
ever  it  is  imfx-rative,  no  matter  how 
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small  the  defect,  that  professional  care 
should  Ik-  sought  as  visual  acuity  may 
Ik-  impaired  or  lessc-ned  hy  improper 
functioning  or  progressive  deterioration. 


I  he  dan^er  also  exists  of  over-correcting 
the  defect  so  that  the  remedial  measures 
may  not  improve  but  exacerbate  the 
original  disability. 
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Psychological  Problems  Related  to 
the  Teaching  of  Gifted  Children 

Ity  l\  ALI.AN  MimrilV 
Staff  Psychologist,  Denver  Public  Schools 


FJiti>r‘s  note;  Among  the  various  groups  of  exceptional  children,  there  is,  perhaps, 
none  more  neglected  than  the  gifted  child.  But  few  scivxd  systems  have  provision  for 
these.  Doctor  F.  Allan  Murphy,  whose  hroad  experience  in  clinical  psychology  as  well  as 
in  special  education  provides  a  rich  background  of  experience,  points  out  in  clear,  coneise 
terms,  ways  and  means  whereby  the  teacher  might  recognize  the  gifted  child  and  help  him 
to  attain  the  fulfillment  of  his  potentialities.  Beginning  his  career  as  an  elementary  teacher 
in  the  Omaha  Public  Schixds,  and  then  as  seconda  teacher  in  the  Denver  Public  Schtxds, 
Doctor  Murphy's  decade  of  first-hand  experience  wi  all  sorts  of  children  was  a  fitting  base 
on  which  to  build  his  later  specialization  in  clinical  psychology.  DiK'tor  Murphy  has  served 
as  visiting  professor  at  the  University  of  Denver,  the  Colorailo  College  of  A.  and  M.,  .St. 
Mary's  (College,  Kansas,  and  as  director  of  a  workshop  in  special  education  at  Ijiretta  Heights 
College,  Denier.  He  is  also  the  author  of  two  books,  volumes  seven  and  eight  of  "i.nglish 
for  Today,"  published  by  l.ippincott. 

hri^litiT  child.  In  Kciicriil,  he  should 
Ik-  treated  like  any  other  chiKI,  except 
for  the  recognition  hy  adults  of  the 
su|H-rior  ability,  and  the  provision  hy 
s(.h(M)ls,  parents,  and  others  u|)on  whom 
the  res|M)nsihility  falls,  to  allow  him 
opiMirtunity  to  use  his  ability  up  to  his 
|M)tential. 

The  placing  of  fellow  human  iK-ings 
in  categories  or  in  groups  which  «lis- 
tinctly  separate  and  set  them  apart  from 
their  |H-ers  is  a  task  fraught  with  res|X)n- 
sihilitv  and  one  which  should  Ik-  ap¬ 
proached  with  caution. 

All  are  familiar  with  the  readions 
whiih  such  words  as  "raie,”  "ireed,’* 
and  “color”  create  in  one's  st-lf.  One 
is  almost  automatically  const  ions  of  the 
implications  of  difference  carried  hy 
these  words.  I.ikewise  shoidd  one  be 
(onsdous  of  the  negative  implications 
of  laht-lling  certain  children  in  such  a 
way  as  t»»  set  them  apart  from  their 
fellows  to  their  life  time  disadvantage. 
I’robahly  there  is  no  fortunate  word 
whkh  can  descrilK-  these  groups  and 
"gifted,"  if  rightly  understiKKl,  may  be 


ASSU.MINCj  that  the  stience  of  psy- 
^  chology  helps  [K-ople  to  under¬ 
stand  themselves  and  others,  and 
in  so  doing  explains  the  Ix-havior  of  dif¬ 
ferent  groups  of  individuals,  one  must 
investigate  to  some  extent  the  complex 
interrelation  of  intellectual,  physical, 
s(Kial,  anil  emotional  factors  which 
affect  each  group.  I  he  pur|X)se  of  this 
article  is  to  discuss  the  factors  present 
in  an  assessment  of  children  who  appe-ar 
to  Ik-  unusually  “bright”  and  capable  of 
“bettcr-than-average”  achievement  in  the 
classr(M)m. 

Who  is  (lifted? 

What  is  a  "gifted  child”?  Why  is 
he  gifted?  Ciftedness,  according  to 
Strang,  is  a  priKluct  of  the  interaction 
of  native  ability  and  life  experiences. 
This  statement  is  e(|ually  true  of  the 
average  or  normal  child.  Hence,  one 
can  conclude  that  the  gifted  child  is  like 
any  other  child  except  for  a  greater 
capacity  for  achievement  in  certain 
fields.  This  concept  is  most  important 
to  the  growth  and  adjustment  of  the 
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the  best  that  can  be  used  with  this 
group  of  children. 

However,  unless  great  care  is  exer¬ 
cised  in  the  eduiation  of  these  children, 
such  a  label  may  be  as  painful  and  des¬ 
tructive  to  its  possessf)r  as  “slow-learn- 
ing"  or  "mentally  retarded”  is  to  chil¬ 
dren  at  the  other  extreme  of  the  intelli¬ 
gence  SI  ale.  The  appellations  of  "brain”, 
"genius"  and  "powerhouse”  when  snide- 
ly  hurled  by  one  of  his  fellows  may  be 
just  as  unpleasant  to  a  bright  child  as 
"dumb  lx‘11,”  "dim-wit,"  and  "slow-glow” 
are  to  one  of  his  less  intelligent  broth¬ 
ers. 

When  a  child  is  called  "gifted,”  ex- 
actlv  what  is  meant?  CJifted  in  what 
way?  Is  s|K‘cidl  attention  called  to  his 
pleasant  jxTsonality,  the  generosity  of 
his  nature,  the  skill  of  his  hands,  all  of 
which  definitely  are  gifts  to  be  shared 
witli  his  fellow  man?  Unfortunately, 
one  is  t(H)  often  inclined  to  overhxik 
these  characteristics  in  favor  of  others 
that  can  lx*  more  quantitatively  meas¬ 
ured.  I-A'cn  the  child  afilicted  in  one 
way  or  another,  bears  the  gift  of  having 
a  htimani/ing  effect  upon  those  alxmt 
him,  if  the  srxiety  in  which  he  lives  can 
recogni/c  the  fact  and  accept  what  he 
has  to  offer. 

Other  Factors 

For  purposes  of  educational  plan¬ 
ning,  however,  it  seems  that  one  must 
inevitably  identify  the  gifted  child  first 
in  terms  of  brightness,  and  then  hope 
that  he  also  has  abilities  in  the  line  of 
drive,  initiative,  creativeness,  and 
intellectual  curiosity  which  may  be  de- 
velojxd. 

\N'hiIe  varicuis  authors  have  defined 
the  gifted  child  in  several  ways,  perhaps 
■i  representative  deBnition  Is  the  one 
'iven  bv  Pritchard,  in  her  article,  “Total 
SchcKil  Planning  for  the  Gifti'd  C'hild”, 


in  the  fourttal  of  Exceptional  Children: 
".  .  .  the  term  has  been  applied  more 
or  less  exclusively  to  the  child  who 
scores  in  an  arbitrarily  predetermined 
upper  percentile  on  a  test  of  so-called 
general  intelligence.  Tlie  term  has 
(X'casionally  been  broadened  to  include 
the  talented  child  who  is  gifted  in  the 
creative  arts.”  Witty  broadens  the  de¬ 
Bnition  of  the  gifted  further  when  he 
states  that  "we  should  consider  any 
child  gifted  whose  performances,  in  any 
|X)tentially  valuable  lines  of  human 
ability,  is  consistently  remarkable.” 

For  the  purposes  of  this  article,  an 
arbitrary  1.  Q.  value  of  125  to  135 
shall  be  used  to  describe  the  tn<Mlcratcly 
gifted  child,  and  from  135  to  150  to 
describe  the  exceptionally  gifted  child. 
Above  this  |X)int,  an  individual  is  con¬ 
sidered  to  have  qualities  of  genius,  and 
as  such,  his  educational  and  emotional 
needs  deserve  separate  treatment  apart 
from  those  whom  we  have  designated 
as  gifted. 

Early  Identification 

The  gifted  child  can  be  identiBed 
very  early.  ‘  Usuallv,  he  is  a  very  alert 
baby.  He  pulls  himsedf  up,  walks  sexm- 
er,  and  cuts  his  teeth  earlier.  Often 
he  begins  to  talk  sfxmer  than  the  aver¬ 
age  child.  He  S(X)n  acquires  a  vocabu¬ 
lary  that  is  unusual  for  a  small  child. 
The  gifted  child  ordinarily  likes  active 
games,  plays  with  tools  and  machinery, 
likes  the  companionship  of  others,  and 
shows  no  abnormal  fondness  for  study 
or  solitude.  Farly  indications  of  supe¬ 
rior  intelligence  most  often  noted  by 
parents  are  quick  understanding,  in¬ 
satiable  curiosity,  extensive  information, 
retentive  memory,  large  vcxabulan,',  and 
unusual  interest  in  such  things  as  num¬ 
ber  relations,  atlases,  and  encyclopedias. 

In  Terman’s  \v(»rk.  The  (lifted  Child 
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(»row’s  Up,  the  gifted  are  found  to  be 
more  interested  in  literature,  debatinj;, 
dramatics,  and  ancient  history,  than  the 
control  Kroup  who  rated  |x-nmanship, 
painting  and  drawing,  and  manual  arts 
as  of  more  interest.  the  reading  in¬ 
terests  of  these  children  extend  over  a 
considerably  wider  range  than  of  cor- 
rcs|X)ndingly  average  group.  I  hey  read 
more  science,  history,  biography,  travel, 
folk  tales,  informational  fiction,  |)<K‘try, 
ami  drama.  1  he  gifted  read  fewer 
b«M»ks  of  adventure  or  mystery,  and  far 
less  emotional  ty|H*  fiction.  Terman’s 
re|)ort  states  that  the  average  gifted 
cliild  between  the  ages  »if  six  ami  thir¬ 
teen  reads  twenty  hours  or  more  a  week. 

Test  Analysis 

l  or  pur|X)ses  of  further  identifica¬ 
tion,  the  administration  of  a  standard 
intelligence  test,  the  liinct  or  VV/SC  for 
voung  chiltiren,  or  the  Wechsler-lielle- 
rue  for  older  chiltiren  is  probably  the 
most  accurate.  When  a  group  test  is 
used,  care  should  he  taken  that  the  in¬ 
strument  of  measurement  chosen  has 
a  high  enough  ceiling  to  make  sure  the 
child  is  given  an  opportunity  to  demon¬ 
strate  his  full  academic  ability. 

An  analysis  of  the  intelligence  tests 
given  to  superior  children  over  a  peritnl 
of  years  show  them  almost  uniformly 
to  p<»ssess  certain  learning  acuities: 
visual  imagery;  visual  and  auditory 
memory;  memory  retentiveness;  number 
mneept;  conciseness;  pictorial  and  ver¬ 
bal  discrimination;  rapitlity,  accuracy, 
and  comprehension  in  reading;  ability 
t(»  generalize,  to  see  relationships  and 
to  (xiint  out  differences;  to  reason,  and 
to  solve  problems.  Iliat  in  many  in¬ 
stances  they  fail  to  put  these  abilities 
to  the  best  |X)ssihle  use,  is  the  result 
of  the  teacher’s  failure  to  understand 


them  and  to  meet  their  special  academic 
and  sfK'ial  needs. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  gifted  mav 
lx‘  either  a  well-adjusted,  contributing 
child  in  the  classnxtm  or  a  ‘‘hair-shirt” 
t\|X‘  of  individual.  Through  no  intent 
of  his  own  he  early  draws  attention  to 
himself.  He  frequently  is  used  to  atten¬ 
tion  at  home  and  his  security  demands 
the  same  recognition  at  scIkm)!.  W  hen 
this  need  is  not  understixMl  his  behavior 
may  take  a  negative  turn  and  the  teacli- 
er  may  fimi  that  ‘‘obnoxious”  and  even 
more  emphatic  terms  lx‘st  descrilx*  his 
behavior.  To  co|x*  with  such  attitudes 
oftentimes  wouKI  try  the  patience  of  a 
saint.  Vet  it  must  be  remembered  that 
in  such  instances  the  child  is  only  re¬ 
flecting  attitudes  which  have  Ixen  su- 
|X‘rim|N)sed  hy  adults,  and  thus  is  more 
sinned  against  than  sinning. 

However,  he  often  as  a  child  and 
later  as  an  adult,  suffers  for  the  mis¬ 
takes  of  others.  Basically,  he  is  more 
like  normal  children  than  he  is  different 
from  them.  He  needs  to  be-  liel|H‘d 
toward  normality  rather  than  forced 
into  greater  deviation. 

Curriculum  Approach 

In  terms  of  curriculum  needs,  «)ne 
need  not  be  concerned  with  the  rare 
instances  where  an  attempt  is  made  to 
provide  special  schfxds  and  curricula  for 
the  gifted,  but  rather  with  their  ueeds 
within  the  regular  classroom,  whiih 
ordinarily  will  not  have  more  than  four 
or  five  of  these  children,  if  that  many. 

The  "horizontal”  rather  than  the 
‘‘vertical”  approach  seems  to  lx-  the 
UM)re  reasonable  one.  Bather  than  uni¬ 
formly  accelerating  bright  children  a 
grade  or  two  and  thereby  removing 
them  from  their  wxial  group,  learning 
ex|x-riences  suitable  to  their  needs 
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should  tx‘  provided  at  their  own  aKe 
lei  el. 

1  here  is  vjinething  to  he  said  both 
tor  and  a^ainst  hoinoKeneous  Kr'>upinK 
ot  bright  children.  1  here  is  less  chance 
lor  individual  inaladjustnient  and  an 
o|»|Mirlunity  for  bc'tter  curriculum  pian- 
nin^;  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  dan- 
^er  of  )>romotinK  a  feelin^  of  suiK'riority 
as  a  Kroup  and  creating  an  unwhole¬ 
some  cli<|ue  of  “intellectually  elite." 

It  is  not  the  province  of  the  psycholo- 
j^ist  to  prescrilx*  the  subject  matter  of 
the  curriculum,  hut  rather  to  assess  the 
Killed  child's  needs  in  a  K^'neral  way. 
I.ducational  literature  is  alnindant  with 
s|H‘c  ific  <<>1  enriched  cur¬ 

riculum.  It  is  obvious  that  “more  of 
the  same"  d<x*s  not  fill  the  hill  —  twenty- 
five  (»f  the  same  kind  of  pr<»blems 
assiKned  to  the  bright  child  while  ten 
is  recfuired  of  the  normal  child  (»hvious- 
Iv  is  not  an  activity  desiKnc'd  to  increase 
and  stimulate  interest  in  the  whole  field 
of  mathematics.  It  would  seem  in 
arithmetic  for  example,  that  since  the 
hriKhter  pupil  can  more  c|uickly  master 
the  mechanics  of  concepts  such  as  lonj; 
division,  fractiems,  decimals,  |HTcent- 
a^e,  and  the  like,  his  extra  time  miKht 
be-  devoti'd  to  seeking  out  and  present- 
inn  to  the  class  example's  of  the  practical 
use*  of  the  newiv-learned  concepts  in 
every  dav  life.  The  same  analogy  ap¬ 
plies  to  other  areas  in  the  curriculum. 

The  IloU'  of  the  Ctiftvil  in  Society 

At  this  point,  it  may  be  well  to  re¬ 
appraise  the  role  which  the  gifted  indi¬ 
vidual  plays  in  sexiety.  Frecpientlv  one 
bears  that  S|XX'ial  training  should  bc' 
given  to  the  bright  child  for  the  pur- 
|ios(‘s  of  "leadership."  This  can  easilv 
ht'ccime  a  materialistic,  utilitarian,  and 
even  totalitarian  approach.  While  it  is 
the  dutv  of  each  member  <»f  our  scxii'tv 


to  make  a  contribution  in  pro|x>rtion  to 
his  abiliti,  it  is  also  a  primary  principle 
of  a  demcxratic  sexiety  that  each  indi¬ 
vidual  shall  have  the  right  to  ch(K)se 
what  that  cemtribution  shall  be.  Other¬ 
wise,  he  becomes  the  tex)!  of  the  masses, 
a  human  "thing”  to  be  used.  If  be 
should  chfxise  to  enter  one  c»f  the  non¬ 
professional  groups,  to  lx*  a  contented 
corner  gnxer,  a  factory  worker,  or  bank 
teller,  that  should  be  his  privilege. 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  one  ought 
not  to  “force-feed”  him  like  a  “cjuecn- 
lx*e”  for  a  specific  function,  but  rather 
to  lead  him  into  a  prcxluctive  and  satis¬ 
fying  place  in  srxiety.  I.ikewise,  should 
it  be  realized  that  there  are  many  other 
((ualities  of  leadership  besides  intelli¬ 
gence,  some  of  tbem  inniite  in  the  indi¬ 
vidual.  More  leaders  appear  to  have 
been  born  than  made. 

An  electorate  seldom  chcx)ses  the 
brightest  candidate  for  public  service, 
perhaps  because  it  instinctively  places 
greater  trust  in  and  is  less  suspicious 
of  one  who  is  nearer  the  average  in 
ability.  This  is  particularly  noticeable 
when  one  considers  the  very  small 
minority  of  our  presidents  who  can  be 
classed  as  brilliant  in  the  academic 
sense. 

More  than  luteUif^eme 

Often,  too,  business  executives  and 
industrialists  say  that  in  choosing  and 
promoting  key  personnel,  they  l(X)k  for 
emotional  stability,  ability  to  judge  and 
to  get  along  with  people,  and  similar 
personality  traits  as  most  imjxjrtant; 
they  add,  "We  can  buy  all  the  ‘brains’ 
we  need.”  Again,  there  is  in  operation 
a  utilitarian  concept.  That  a  bright 
child  is  not  commonly  thought  to  pos¬ 
sess  these  cpialities  can  only  be  laid  at 
the  d«x)r  of  the  home  and  the  schfxd 
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which  have  failed  to  help  him  achieve  ed  to  the  detriment  of  his  living  a  nor* 
them.  mal  child’s  life  with  sufluient  time  for 

Some  sch(K)l  administrators  are  of  the  recreation  with  other  children  and  in 
opinion  that  individuals  in  the  second  games  and  hohhies  of  his  own  cIxMising. 
(juartile  of  a  group  of  candidates  for  Children  end«>wed  with  sj^cial  gifts 
teaching  |)ositions  possess  the  better  want  most  of  all  to  he  like  others  and 
|)otentialitv  for  becoming  giKnl  teachers  to  have  friends.  Thev  need  normal 
than  the  brighter  group,  beiause  thev  play  experiences  and  must  not  U*  de 
are  less  likely  to  "overshoot”  or  teaili  prived  of  them  in  the  interest  of  acceler- 
“al)ove  the  heads”  of  average  pupils.  ation  or  development  in  a  special  area 
I'or  similiar  reasons  some  medical  of  giftedness.  The  "thinkers,”  "d«H*rs,” 
sch(H)ls  with  limited  ojK-nings  are  de-  and  "mixers”  among  schcKil  children  to- 
parting  Iron!  their  previous  practice  of  day  should  be  the  scholars,  statesmen, 
admitting  only  candidates  with  "A"  and  professional  men  of  tomorrow,  if 
standing  in  undergraduate  sch(x>I.  given  the  opportunity. 

If  such  conclusions  as  noted  above  Adults  should  help  prepare  the  gifted 
are  warranted,  parents  and  educators  child,  srKiallv,  emotionallv,  and  intel- 
should  take  heed.  It  would  seem  that  lectuallv  so  that  he  will  b<*  capable  of 
thev  hold  the  key  to  the  problem.  They  recognizing  his  abilities,  and  of  making 
must  be  mindful  of  the  child’s  physical  the  right  response  t(j  the  opportunities 
health  and  his  emotional  well-being,  for  service  which  life  presents  to  him. 
The  health  of  the  mind  dejH'nds  u|>on  Above  all  else,  he  should  be  granted  the 
the  health  of  the  Ivnly.  Fhe  talents  same  rights  allowed  other  children,  in- 
of  the  bright  child  must  not  he  exploit-  eluding  the  right  to  be  himself. 
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Moral  and  Religious  Aspects  of  the 
Problems  of  Retarded  Children 

Ity  I  DWAIU)  jl  llOMi:  KOU  HACH 
Chief  Clinical  Psyclwlofiist,  l\astern  State  Hospital,  and 
Spftkane  SchtxA  for  Retarded  ChiUlren,  Spokane,  Washington 

i.Jitor'i  note;  One  aspect  in  the  deveUtpment  of  the  various  groups  of  exccpthnal 
children  that  is  frequently  overlooked  hy  the  average  classrfxim  teacher  is  the  fact  that  these 
children  do  have  problems  that  involve  moral  and  religious  guidance  and  directum.  As  the 
author  states,  moral  defect  does  not  necessarily  follow  mental  defect.  Moral  and  religious 
training  is  just  as  necessary  to  help  the  exceptional  child  to  become  a  well  adjusted  person 
as  it  is  for  any  itther  child;  in  fact  for  wme  it  may  he  even  more  important.  Moral  con¬ 
cepts  arc  developed  slowly  from  childhood  through  adolescence  to  adulthixtd.  The  author 
thffws  how  the  tendencies  and  emtttitms  of  the  retarded  child  may  not  in  themselves  he 
defective.  He  still  can  form  gotul  habits.  Hecauw  of  his  experience  as  clinical  psychologist 
and  alui  as  chaplain  in  the  schotd  for  mental  defectives  and  in  the  psychiatric  hospital. 
Doctor  h'dward  ferome  Kowrach  speaks  from  actual  experience  with  exceptional  children 
of  all  ages.  Hence,  his  message  to  the  teachers  is  a  practical  one. 

MOHAL  defect  does  not  follow  a  known  fact  that  only  a  very  small 
mental  defect.  The  slow  child,  no  fraction  of  these  are  in  special  classes 
matter  how  little  nor  much  he  is  or  sch(X)ls.  Kvery  scIkkiI  system  and 


retarded,  needs  moral  and  religious 
training.  I'he  purpose  of  the  present 
article  will  he  to  show  how  urgently 
needed  is  such  religious  training  when 


practically  every  class'r(X)m  has  some 
slow-learner.  In  the  discussion  of  this 
paper,  the  slow-learner  or  retarded  child 
will  mean  not  the  extreme  low  grade 


mental  defect  is  presc*nt.  Instead  of  child,  for  he  will  not  be  in  the  regular 


by-passing  the  problem,  tbe  alert  teach¬ 
er  will  attempt  to  give  such  a  student 
the  tiM)ls  of  adjustment  necessary  to  help 
him  face  situations  of  future  life  and 
adjust  to  them  in  a  socially  and  morally 
acceptable  manner. 

Advanced  educators  pride  themselves 
in  exploring  and  attempting  to  handle 
problems  which  formerly  in  more  primi¬ 
tive  sch(M)ls  were  ignored.  One  of 
these,  though  an  old  one,  now  being 
investigated  more  thoroughly,  is  the 
care  of  the  slow-learner.  The  first  step 
in  Milving  it  is  to  admit  its  existance. 
Statistics  claim  that  from  1%  to  3% 
of  the  sch(X)l  population  is  retarded. 
Using  the  smaller  figure,  1  %  of  the 
total  sch«Kil  children  as  retarded,  it  is 


class  hut  any  child  with  even  a  mild 
degree  of  mental  retardation. 

Moral  Values  Needed 
The  ideal  goal  of  education  is  to  pre¬ 
pare  the  student  so  he  will  be  a  happy, 
well-adjusted  person  within  himself, 
and  well-adjusted  to  the  s(x:iety  in 
which  he  lives.  It  is  essentially  the 
person  who  counts.  It  is  education  of 
the  whole  man;  of  every  side  of  his 
personality,  of  his  cognitive  as  well  as 
his  affective  and  volitional  faculties. 
The  task  is  to  take  the  pupil  as  he  is, 
an  aggregate  of  all  his  capacities  and 
help  develop  them  so  he  will  be  well- 
adjusted  and  happy  in  his  future  life. 
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be  he  a  slow-learner,  normal  child  or 
a  genius. 

I'he  ^  mass  of  information 

alone  would  he  a  task  only  half  done, 
this  in  itself  would  have  little  direct 
iniluence  on  the  child's  |H‘rsonality. 
Something  else*  is  needed,  to  bring  out 
those  facets  of  the  personality  which 
makes  for  the  full  life;  something 
which  will  give  goals  U)  strive  for,  give 
moti\es  for  the  formation  of  proper 
habits  and  wholesome  attitudes.  llc- 
ligious  anil  moral  training  supplies  such 
necessary  means  for  character  training 
from  the  earliest  stages  of  childhiNKl  to 
maturity.  Heligion  in  its  explanation 
of  the  origin  of  life,  of  the  pur|>ose  of 
life  and  of  the  relationships  of  love  of 
(iinl  and  fellow-man  offers  satisfying 
spiritual  insight  and  also  very  effective 
t(K)ls  of  mastery  of  human  behavior. 

The  Personality  Sirueture 

An  exceptional  child  differs  from  a 
normal  one  ({uantitatively  not  (|ualita- 
tively,  that  is  only  in  degree  of  posses¬ 
sion  of,  not  in  having  a  different  tvpe 
of  faculties.  In  a  normal  child  sensi* 
perceptions,  knowledge,  motivation  and 
volition  are  necessary  to  prinluce  a  re- 
sjxmse  or  a  human  act.  The  mentallv 
gifted  child  as  well  as  the  mentallv  de¬ 
fective  child  are  essentially  the  same  in 
their  nature  as  to  sense  perceptions,  in¬ 
telligence,  memory  and  emotions.  The 
difference  is  in  degree. 

Studies  in  child  psychology  show  that 
apart  from  chronological  age,  the  slow 
learner’s  IQ  curve  and  that  of  the  nor¬ 
mal  child  follow  the  same  curve  on  a 
graph.  The  slow-learner  develops  to 
his  full  capaci'y  along  the  same  plane 
as  the  normal,  hut  this  development  is 
at  a  much  slower  rate  and  the  ultimate 
capacity  is  lower.  The  exceptionally 
gifted  child  has  a  greater  facility  of  the 


use  of  the  intellect  hut  it,  tix),  is  the 
same  type  of  faculty. 

In  the  normal  chilil  memory  of  |H‘r- 
ceptions  plays  a  very  im|)ortant  part  in 
the  priK'ess  of  learning.  I'o  the  sub¬ 
normal  child  it  is  even  more  im|iortant. 
Memory  is  in  no  way  defective  as  Kuhl- 
mann  (lointed  out.  I'ar  from  Ix'ing 
deficient,  memory  and  the  factor  of 
interest  in  a  subject  are  an  im|>ortant 
compensating  balance  for  the  slow- 
learner. 

In  regard  to  the  use  of  the  emotions, 
exjierience  shows  that  herein  again  the 
retarded  come  close  to  what  is  normal. 
I'.motions,  in  definition  here,  are  under- 
sUkhI  as  the  feelings  or  mental  reactions 
which  awaken  when  the  [XTson  is  faced 
with  a  situation  which  must  lx-  solved. 
CitKidard  holds  that  the  emotional  life 
of  ilefectives  or  the  dull  normals  are 
referred  to  the  primary  emotions  of 
pleasure,  fear,  disgust,  wonder,  anger, 
elation  and  love.  There  can  be  many 
degress  of  stability  or  control  of  tin* 
emotions  in  the  defective.  However, 
what  may  lx*  laiking  in  comprehension 
can  lx‘  supplied  in  sincerity  to  please, 
both  the  Ciinl  Whom  the  child  loves  and 
the  teacher  whom  he  respects.  I’mo- 
tions  develop  both  bv  maturation,  that 
is  by  natural  growth,  and  hv  condition¬ 
ing.  Omditioning  is  very  im|xirtant  in 
the  training  of  the  child.  Parents,  for 
example,  with  p<‘culiar  phobias  whi* 
allow  themselves  to  display  their  fears 
before  the  child,  help  develop  the  same 
fear  in  the  child  lx*  it  normal  or  slow. 
The  mother  who  has  a  fear  of  the  dark 
and  emotionally  exhibits  this  fear  can 
develop  this  same  fear  in  her  child. 
I’he  same  holds  for  any  other  emotion¬ 
ally  unbalanced  or  neurotic  behavior. 
If  the  child  is  conditioned  to  control  his 
feelings  or  emotions  he  will  better  Ik* 
able  to  face  new  situations  in  future 
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liil-.  l.nuitictiis  can  be  brought  under 
control.  Otliervcise  the  tail  controls  the 
horse  and  not  as  nature  intended  that 
the  horse  control  the  tail.  Ilcxent  de* 
velopinents  in  child  psychology  note 
that  the  slow-learners  can  he  tau^^ht 
within  their  capacities  to  handle  their 
feelings  in  their  own  envir«)nments. 

I  he  slow  c  hild  has  to  learn  ^ockI  eino- 
tional  hc'havior  just  as  he  has  to  learn 
other  thin^s.  (>(knI  emotional  habits 
are  of  the  hi(;hest  ini|M)rtance  in  the 
care  of  the  defective.  Sister  Mary  Mc- 
(>rath  says,  "  Iliat  once  the  ability  to 
solve  a  moral  problem  is  develo|H‘tl  it  is 
a  |Niwer  that  may  he  usc‘d  at  any  future 
time.”  'I’lie  slow-learner  can  learn  how 
to  handle  his  feelings  and  emotions  in 
the  face  of  new  situations  and  can  be¬ 
come  a  law-ahiditiK  citizen  after  leaving; 
school. 

1  he  case  of  a  hoy  with  whom  tin- 
writer  talked  recently  shows  that  the  re¬ 
tarded  child  handles  his  problem  in  the 
same  way  as  cI(K‘s  tin*  normal  child  hut 
in  a  simpler  and  more  primitive  way. 
The  boy  was  faced  with  a  personal 
bov-t()-teachcr  relationship  difficulty  he 
couldn't  solve.  Me  heKan  to  act  (nldly 
in  the  class-room,  at  home  and  on  the 
playground.  The  parents  and  teacher 
felt  they  didn’t  understand  him.  Most 
likely  they  didn’t  see  what  to  the  hoy 
was  a  very  complex  situation.  Mis  su- 
pc*riors  didn’t  urasp  the  many  psycho- 
lo^ical  demands  for  which  this  youth 
found  no  ade(|uate  solution.  In  other 
words  they  ^ave  him  no  support  or  tiKils 
of  adjustment  to  face  the  problem,  and 
to  control  his  emotions  and  hc-havior. 
I  he  normal  child  as  well  as  the  excep¬ 
tional  child  will  rc’spond  to  the  handling 
of  a  situation  only  as  he  has  learned  by 
his  ex|x*rience  he  can  satisfy  himself  to 
some  extent.  I'he  small  child  will  try 
to  Rct  his  way  by  throwinR  fits  of  tan¬ 


trum;  the  adolescent  may  turn  to  with¬ 
drawal  within  himself  or  to  the  other 
extreme  of  acts  of  destruction  and  delin¬ 
quent  behavior;  and  the  adult  may  re¬ 
sort  to  what  he  thinks  oilers  relief  even 
to  the  jvoint  of  running  away  from  the 
problem  in  IliKht  to  drink,  iniidelity  or 
other  similar  behavior.  lantrums  or 
flij'ht  from  a  situation  never  solve  prob¬ 
lems  of  adjustment.  I'he  problems  are 
simply  multiplied. 

Seed  of  Moral  Iratuing 

Literature  and  police  court  blotters 
are  lilled  with  records  of  crimes  com¬ 
mitted  hv  mentally  deficient  or  retarded 
pc-rsons.  These-  offenders  were  not 
criminals  Ix-cause  thev  were  deficient 
but  rather  because  they  lacked  sympa¬ 
thetic  moral  training.  Doin.  T.  V. 
MiKire’s  hyjxithesis  that  the  problem 
child  harbours  some  pathological  moral 
premise,  ^ets  sup|X)rt  from  the  study  of 
mentally  defective  clc-liiu|uents.  This 
class  of  delinquents  almost  universally 
is  one  which  was  denied  a  Christian 
training  in  youth.  Sister  Mary  Angela 
Betkc-  concluded,  in  her  work  on  defec¬ 
tive  moral  reasoning  in  delin(|uency, 
that  there  does  exist  a  difference  in  rea¬ 
rming  between  the  delinquent  and  non¬ 
delinquent  boy.  Young  children  are 
not  deyelo|x-d  sufficiently  In  mind  to 
have  ideals  of  gcxxl  and  evil  of  their 
own  clear  enough  to  act  on  with  convic¬ 
tion.  Intelligent  adults  then  need  sup¬ 
ply  the  ideals  and  direct  the  child  to 
dev(-lop  in  accordance  with  these  ideals. 
Wallin  in  his  biKik,  "I'ducation  of  the 
Mandicappe-d  C’hihirc-n,”  says,  "The 
mentally  deficient  are  in  greater  need 
of  definite  moral  training  than  normal 
children.  F-ortunatelv  most  of  tlu-m  re- 
s|xmd  very  favorably  to  such  training.” 

The  experience  of  those  working  and 
studying  the  defectives  shows  that  moral 
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tk’ffct  clot-s  not  luressarily  follow  men¬ 
tal  ilefeet.  I  lie  child  slowly  develops 
relj({ious  and  moral  concepts  from  cliild- 
IkmkI,  through  adolescence  to  adiiltho<Kl. 
[.earning  of  reliKious  iileals  is  not  a  sud- 
ilen  overnight  hlossomin)^  out  hut  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  gradual  growth.  "C  hildren  were 
found  to  ^row  in  moral  knowledge  as 
they  ^row  in  other  ways.  This  growth 
is  found  to  he  clearly  dehnahle  into 
three  stages:  first,  the  recognition  of 
<luty  to  (knl;  second,  the  recognition 
of  duty  to  one’s  fellowrnen  and  to  one’s 
self;  and  third,  the  recognition  of  duties 
to  social  groups,”  w  rites  Sister  Mary  Mc- 
Cirath.  In  her  research  work  done  with 
the  moral  development  and  trainiriK  of 
mentally  normal  children  she  showed 
that  there  is  a  distinction  hc-tween  moral 
growth  and  wnial  and  mental  growth. 
Tile  moral  growth,  like  the  others,  can 
he  ri-tarded  or  accelerated.  It  was 
found  that  a  child  develops  normally 
an  api>etite  for  certain  moral  concepts 
at  one  age  and  a  desire  for  the  other 
concepts  at  another  age.  Hv  six  years 
of  age  most  children  have  developed  the 
idea  of  duty  to  Clod,  the  earliest  of 
moral  concepts  to  appc*ar.  I'nder  moral 
concepts  here  are  ini  hided  the  religious 
acts  of:  to  pray,  go  to  church,  attend 
Sunday  scIkk)I,  sav  grace  at  meals,  to 
Ik-  giKKl,  avoid  sin,  give  giKnl  example 
and  to  love  Cknl.  In  the  second  stage, 
from  six  to  adolescence,  the  child  sees 
its  duty  to  self  and  its  near  neighbor  or 
the  individual  with  whom  he  comes 
into  direct  contact.  Hy  duty  to  sc*If  the 
child  understands,  to  Ik-  ginxl,  to  Ik- 
clean,  to  tell  the  truth,  to  h<-  honest,  and 
to  control  himself.  Filial  love  and  duty 
and  help  to  the  parent,  even  in  the  face 
of  ridicule,  are  evident  as  early  as  this 
periiKl.  If  charity  is  presented  in  a 
simple  s|K-cific  wav  it  can  generally  he 
recogni/ed  at  this  time.  Seipiin  says 


of  the  love  of  the  retarded,  "If  we  have 
loved  our  pupils,  they  felt  it  and  com¬ 
municated  the  same  feeling  to  each 
other;  if  they  have  hi-en  loved  they  are 
loving  in  all  the  degrees  of  human 
|K)wer  conformahle  with  their  limited 
energy.’’  The  third  stage,  the  duty 
toward  siK'ial  groups,  is  not  gras|K-d  hy 
the  child  till  adolescence.  I  he  majoritv 
of  youths  do  not  fully  know  its  implica¬ 
tions  till  the  ages  of  16  or  17.  I'he 
fact  of  slow  and  continuous  awakening 
to  religious  truths  in  the  child's  mitui 
was  proven  hv  these  studies  of  Sister 
Mary  McGrath  (^Cathnlic  I'.iiuiational 
lU't’U'w,  v.  24,  pp.  1945-195i).  Fhe 
sy  III  pathetic  moral  enyironnient  of 
cliurih,  home  and  school  will  help  to 
accelerate  this  development.  The  child 
will  learn  to  form  giKxl  moral  hahits  if 
encouraged  and  inspired,  while  on  the 
other  hand  he  will  readily  follow  evil 
if  li-d  that  wav. 

I  hc  I'niiuinfi  /Vogrun/ 

L'nder  present  conditions  the  only 
solution  for  direct  religious  training  in 
the  sch(K»ls  is  through  a  released  time 
program.  Ihe  same  principles  that 
apply  to  the  teaching  the  slow  learner 
of  other  suhjects  a|)ply  to  the  teaching 
of  religion.  Such  a  part-time  program 
Is  feasihle  and  workable.  Ihe  writer 
himsc-lf  t(K>k  part  in  the  organizing  of 
two  such  programs.  I  he  one  has  Ik-c-ii 
functioning  satisfactorily  for  over  I S 
years  in  a  s|K-iial  scIiim)!  for  the  retarded 
and  the  other  program  is  a  part  of  a 
city  |)uhlic  scIukiI  system.  In  lioth  these 
progranis  religion  direitly  has  Ik-i-ii 
taught  and  the  results  in  improved  Ik-- 
liavior  patterns  have  iK-en  verv  notice¬ 
able  and  encouraging. 

Ily  indirection  each  teachc-r  in  his 
class-room  whether  dealing  with  the 
normal  or  exceptional  child  helps  to 
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develop  well-adjusted  students  by  his 
inspiration  and  example.  'I  he  teacher 
will  show  the  way  to  face  problems 
honestly  and  handle  them  coura^eously; 
to  overcome  selfishness  with  K<^nerosity; 
to  instill  an  interest  in  the  ^row- 
inK  mind  of  the  true  and  beautiful; 
to  develop  a  tolerance  for  racial  and 
religious  minorities;  to  cultivate  ^^kkI 
habits  of  work  and  respcxt  for  persons 
and  pr(»perty.  The  parents  in  the  home 
will  complement  the  teacher's  example 
and  inspiration  working  for  the  same 
K<kkI  of  a  well-adjusted  slow-learner. 

It  is  from  the  moral  teachings  of  the 
church  that  primarily  teachers,  parents 
and  pupils  all  receive  direct  inspiraton 
and  guidance.  “I  am  the  I-i^ht  and  the 
I.ife,”  CkkI  teaches  all  bv  the  l,aw  and 
the  Prophets.  Heli^ion  ^ives  an  in¬ 
sight  into  man's  ultimate  purpose*  in 
life.  It  explains  what  man’s  obligations 
and  his  rights  are  and  how  to  comport 
himself  in  his  dealings  with  his  fellow- 
man.  Sound  religious  training  instills 
strong  motivations  and  drives.  Put  in 
another  way  it  hel|>s  give  the  basic 
moral  anti  ethii  al  values  needed  to  help 
the  student  learn  how  tti  adjust  within 
himself  and  in  his  environment.  Where 
religion  retains  its  place  in  the  etluca- 
tional  program  there  is  then  at  least  the 
integrating  power  necessary  to  supple¬ 
ment  learning  with  the  proper  develop¬ 
ment  and  adjustment  of  personality. 

Summary 

All  these  considerations  show  that 
thitugh  the  retarded  is  handicapped  in 
amount  of  intelligence  yet  what  he  has 


he  can  use  within  his  limits.  His  in¬ 
stincts  and  emotions  are  not  defective. 
Me  can  form  g(KKl  habits  and  once  they 
are  set,  they  seldom  are  lost.  1  he  prob¬ 
lem  of  the  maladjusted  retarded  child 
is  emotional  rather  than  cognitive.  He 
is  in  an  unhappy  state,  nervous  and  un¬ 
certain;  he  wants  to  do  better  but  be¬ 
cause  he  has  not  bc*en  given  the  t(K)ls 
of  self-mastery  he  is  helpless.  The  neg¬ 
lect  of  the  individual  as  a  person  who 
feels  and  wills  as  well  as  thinks  is  a 
serious  neglect.  In  the  seculari/.ation 
of  education  the  tendency  is  to  separate 
completely  the  intellectual  from  the  |x*r- 
sonality  development,  to  separate  the 
field  of  factual  knowledge  frr)m  moral 
and  ethical  motivation. 

G<khI  mental  hygiene  suggests  the 
neeil  of  go<Kl  mental  habits  developed 
long  before  any  pt'rimi  of  serious  mal¬ 
adjustment  sets  in.  The  sympathetic 
parent  and  educator  wishes  to  help  a 
child  develop  so  that  by  virtue  of  his 
training  he  will  he  able  to  make  a  happy 
adjustment  as  a  sexial  being.  The  effort 
to  teach  and  train  the  retarded  child  is 
highly  rewarded  in  making  him  a  hap¬ 
pier  and  more  responsible  being  and 
prevents  the  formation  of  a  possible 
delinquent  or  another  responsibility  for 
stxiety.  Gesell  summarises  the  mwlern 
more  humane  approach  when  he  writes, 
“In  general,  he  (the  slow-learner)  must 
be*  approached  as  though  he  were  a  nor¬ 
mal  child  with  certain  handicaps.  Re¬ 
cent  developments  .  .  .  have  tended  to 
emphasise  the  normal  rather  than  the 
pathological  aspect  of  mental  defect.” 
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DIS(JI{|)I.HS  of  six'cth  are  so  com-  maintainiiiK  effective  Mxial  relations 
mon  that  every  teacher  is  sure  to  ami  the  functioniiiK  integrity  of  the 
he  confronted  with  the  prohleni  moral  |H'rv)nality. 
at  some  time.  leachers  should  there-  Hie  s|K‘cial  |)rohlems  of  adjustment 
fore  have  sufficient  knowledge  of  s|H*eih  enKcmiered  hy  defeitive  s|HTih  need 
handicaps  to  offer  remedial  measures  in  not  lx*  develo|xd  here.  I  he  few  indi- 
the  classHKim  or  to  make  an  ajipropriate  cations  already  su^y^ested  sufiiie  to  es- 
referrai  to  a  s|x‘ciali/ed  agency.  tahlish  this  |Miint.  I  he  general  view- 

riie  education  of  the  s|K*ech  defec-  (loint  adopted  in  this  pa|H‘r  is  that 

tive  chilli  is  of  interest  also  to  such  |x*r-  sjxech  defects,  es|x*cially  functional  ilis- 
sons  as  the  cultural  ililettante,  the  vixa-  orders,  are  S|X‘ciiic  manifestations  of  a 

tional  s|X‘cialist  and  the  ministerial  more  basic  [x-rsonality  disorder.  Ihey 

counselor.  I  he  cultural  dilettante  would  are  thus  amenahie  to  correction  in  the 
value  normal  spc*ech  because  of  its  SIX iai  usual  ways  that  |x*rsonality  disorders 
excellence.  The  vixational  guidance  themsc-lves  are  treated. 
ex|x*rt  would  realize  that  vixational  op 

fMirtunities  in  many  instances  would  lx*  Smial  Vehuh- 

cornpletely  closc*d  to  spc*ei  h  defective  in-  Sinie  speech  is  par  excellence  a  sinial 
dividuals.  Ihe  ministerial  counselor  vehiile,  it  shtndd  he  taken  as  almost 
would  be*  concerned  over  the  contribu-  axiomatic  that  the  education  of  the 
tion  which  normal  spc*ech  makes  to  speech  defective  child  is  ilesiKned  to 
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nuintain  the  child  in  his  own  appropri- 
ate  set  of  interpcTsonal  relationshi|)s  (  H, 
pp.  171*201).  Ihis  is  the  immediate 
Koal  of  therapy  understtKKi  in  a  strict 
sense  and  education  understotnl  in  the 
hroadc'st  sense.  Ultimately,  the  aim  of 
spc’ech  therapy  is  to  cr)ntrihute  to  the 
development  of  a  pro|K‘r  human  lx.'inK 
who  in  living  out  the  natural  law  ac- 
corclinK  to  ri({ht  reason  adds  to  the  ex* 
trinsic  ^lory  of  (icmI. 

A  Keneral  review  of  literature  on  lan- 
^ua^e  development  in  children  which 
includes  numerous  reference's  to  studies 
f»n  the  s|X'ech  defective  child  has  been 
provided  by  McCarthy  (3,  pp.  476- 
581  in  Carmich.iel).  More  s|H*cihcallv 
oriented  to  the  problem  under  consid¬ 
eration  here  is  the  recent  work  o^  Van 
Ili|H'r  (10). 

('Jassificatiou 

A  definitive  outline  coverinx  the  vari¬ 
ous  cate){ories  of  s|H'ec  h  defects  is  com¬ 
plicated  bv  the  use  (»f  vmie  700  terms 
f«)r  speech  defc'cts  many  of  which  are 
svnonMiious.  Van  Hi|H‘r  siityjests  the 
followinK  as  a  |V)ssihle  classification: 
stuttering,  disorders  of  articulation,  dis¬ 
orders  of  voice,  cleft  palate,  s|X'ech, 
foreign  dialc'ct,  cerebral  palsv  and 
aphasia.  Vagaries  in  classification  car¬ 
ry  over  to  the  tabulation  of  the  different 
fre(|uencies  of  speech  defect.  "One 
study,  for  example,  which  included  all 
sorts  of  spetrh  difficulties,  articulatorv, 
voice,  or  rhvthmic  difficulties,  state's 
that  of  a  sch(N)l  (Kipulation  of  144,  570 
students  studic'd,  20  jx'r  cent  were  de- 
fc'ctive  in  s|X'C'ch.’’  (7,  p.  326). 

One  wav  of  simplifvin^  the  classifi¬ 
cation  scheme  alreadv  noted  would  Ix' 
to  emplov  the  division  of  S|x*ech  dis¬ 
orders  into  organic  and  functional.  An 
organic  speech  disorder  is  one  which  is 
primarilv  due  to  tissue  damage  or  lesion 


in  the  organs  of  s|X'C'ch  and/or  supjxirt- 
ing  structures.  l  unctional  disorders  are 
due  primarily  to  faulty  habits  of  sjx'ech 
which  have  Ix'cn  ac(|uircd  through 
training  or  inappropriate  c'X|X'ric'nce. 
Because  of  the  limitations  of  time  and 
space  it  would  bc'  impracticable  for  the 
present  authors  to  attempt  an  exhaus¬ 
tive  coverage  of  the  many  sjx'ech  de¬ 
fects.  Instead,  they  dt'eined  it  to  he 
more  prudent  to  confine  their  remarks 
to  certain  represc'ntative  tv|X's  of  func¬ 
tional  disorders,  such  as  stuttering  and 
articulation  disorders.  Tliis  delimita¬ 
tion  is  also  advantageous  in  that  it  will 
ix'rmit  a  more  lucid  development  of  the 
implications  for  s|X'ciali/c'd  therapv  and 
more  generally,  for  education  in  the 
c  lassriMim. 

It  is  estimated  that  from  one  to  two 
|X'rcent  (if  the  total  |>opulation  in  the 
United  States  are  stutterers  (7,  p.  326), 
rhe  primary  symptoms  of  stuttering 
which  may  be  obsc-rved  in  the  s|x*ech 
of  small  children  are  rapid,  effortless 
repetitions  or  prolongations  or  hesita¬ 
tions  at  some  part  of  the  s|X'ech  se- 
<|uc'nce  (10,  p.  68). 

'I'he  stutterer  may  alvi  show  some 
secondary  reactions  which  can  lx  re¬ 
garded  as  hc'havioral  reactions  to  his 
non-fluent  s|X'ech.  Sc'th  estimates  that 
nearly  half  of  those  who  stutter  hc'gin 
to  do  V)  at  the  age  of  four  or  five,  and 
over  90  |X'rcent  bc'gin  hc'fore  the  age  of 
8  years  (7,  p.  328). 

Fniotinual  lustahility 

Characteristic  of  the  typical  stutterer 
and  his  disetrder  is  the  evidence  of  emo¬ 
tional  instability  in  one  or  Inith  of  the 
parents  or  the  history  of  stuttering  in 
the  family.  Stuttering  mav  also  (xcur 
as  a  trait  manifestatiem  within  a  svn- 
drone.  "The  genetic  history  of  every 
stutterer  uni<|uc'lv  reflects  the  mother’s 
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basic  conHicts  as  they  emerge  in  the 
nmther-chilcl  relationship.”  (2,  p.  208). 
The  usual  maternal  attitude  louiul  in 
the  home  of  the  stutterer  is  one  of  amhi' 
valence,  the  mother  vacillating  between 
expc'ctinx  the  child  -t(»  be  imle|H‘ndent 
and  exploitiiiK  him  to  meet  her  own 
de|x-ntlencA  neetls. 

Other  writers  theorize  that  stuttering 
may  lx*  due  to  vocahularv  tah«>o,  fear 
conditioned  bv  the  Mxial  situation,  re¬ 
versal  of  cortical  dominance,  feelings  of 
inferiority  and  \isual  central  asthenia. 
The  therapies  which  have  Ix-en  pre- 
strilx’d  f((r  stuttering  are  almost  as 
numerous  as  the  theories  which  have 
been  advanced  to  explain  its  origin  and 
development.  Some  of  these  include 
intensive  personality  therapy  for  both 
parent  and  child;  remedial  s|x*ech  train¬ 
ing,  to  he  offered  alone  or  as  an  adjiini  t 
to  the  previously  suj;i»ested  therapy;  dis¬ 
traction  devices  such  as  chanKint*  accent 
or  rhvthm;  and  environmental  manipu¬ 
lation.  The  follr)winj4  case  summary 
may  help  to  illustrate  some  of  the  i*»m- 
ments  made  alvait  the  stutterer  and  his 
pr(»hlcm : 

Clertrj^e  is  a  vount;  adult  stutterer 
whose  sp<*e(  h  pattern  is  t  hara(  teri/ed 
bv  fre(|uent  (Ionic  and  tonic  spasms 
of  nuKlerate  severity  and  short  dura¬ 
tion.  lie  exhibits  few  setondarv  re¬ 
actions  to  his  disordcT,  and  appears 
to  meet  speec  h  situations  and  vh  iai 
obligations  with  considerahle  ease 
and  p(»ise.  1  here  is  v»me  evidence 
of  stiitterinji  in  the  family  history, 
and  his  personal  history  reveals  the 
possibility  of  inadecpiately  established 
iinil.iteral  cerebral  dominance. 

(Jeorj{e  is  a  strontt,  well-built,  at¬ 
tractive  vouni;  man  who  has  always 
enjoyed  rckkI  health  and  who  dis¬ 
plays  considerahle  athletic  skill.  He 
possesses  k'xhI  intelliKence,  has  main¬ 


tained  a  superior  scholastic  record 
thro(l^hout  his  academic  career,  and 
has  not  ex|X‘riencecl  learnin^  difficul¬ 
ties  in  any  area.  He  has  also  show  n 
(|ualities  of  leadership  amotiK  his 
companions  wherever  he  has  lived. 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  to  what 
extent  his  drive  for  leadership  stems 
frcHii  his  s|X‘ech  difference.  He  ^ives 
the  impression,  clinically,  that  he 
iiiiKht  have  Ix-en  a  leader  even  if  his 
s|x“ec  h  were  c|uite  normal.  Never¬ 
theless,  he  is  not  ahasheui  hv  his  stut¬ 
tering.  He  behaves  very  much  as 
though  he  were  cletninK  the  fact  that 
he  stutters.  In  the  clinician's  opin¬ 
ion,  (Jeorne’s  lack  of  certain  unfavor¬ 
able  rcMc  tions  to  his  stuttering  can  lx- 
accounted  for,  at  least  in  part,  hv  his 
CKoventric  itv  and  immaturity.  One 
sees  evidence  of  lK)th  in  his  behavior 
and  in  statements  contained  in  his 
autobiography. 

I'herapy  for  (leorne  has  only  Ik‘- 
Vtun.  Althoiiuh  we  have  learned  a 
({reat  deal  alxait  the  vount{  man 
through  his  history,  interviews,  and 
objective  measurement,  there  is  still 
nicire  ground  to  lx-  covered.  Su|x-r- 
fieiallv,  he  nives  the  imprc'ssion  that 
he  is  a  well-adjusted  individual  whose* 
stuttering  is  of  no  serious  moment. 
Ifctwever,  his  interest  in  seeking  help 
and  his  conc  ern  ewer  what  will  help 
him  most,  to((ether  with  his  strong 
drive  htr  recognition  and  leadership, 
lead  one  to  feel  that  he  is  under  con¬ 
siderable  emotional  strain.  W’e  need 
not  onlv  to  understand  Cieorne’s  atti¬ 
tudes,  drives,  and  motives  more  com- 
pletelv,  hut  also  to  help  him  to  un¬ 
derstand  himself  better.  Treating 
the  speech  clivirder  alone  is  inade- 
cjiiate  in  a  case  of  this  tvjx*.  His  stut¬ 
tering  is  a  svmptcMn  of  maladjust¬ 
ment,  rather  than  a  mechanical  clis- 
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turbancc  alone.  He  must  be  ({iven 
an  op{M>rtunity  to  discuss  his  problem 
freely.  A  series  of  psychotherapeutic 
interviews,  supplemented  perhaps  by 
certain  dircxt  methods  of  s|)eech 
training,  is  indicated.  George  seems 
at  present  to  feel  almost  a  compulsion 
to  stutter,  and  is  searching  for  a 
(juick  and  easy  cure.  It  is  to  lx‘ 
ho|K‘d  that  counseling  of  a  ty|K‘ 
which  will  enable  him  to  gain  insight 
will  lead  him  to  a  more  effective  ad- 
jusiment  to  his  s|K‘ech  dilliculty  an<l 
will  rc'sult  in  an  amelioration  of  his 
stuttering,  (i,  pp.  607-609) 

Articulatory  Disorders 

Articulation  disorders  may  include  in¬ 
fantile  spc'ech,  refusal  to  s|)eak,  speech 
distiirhances  due  to  dentition,  tongue 
twisting  and  lisping.  All  of  the  errors 
in  artic  ulation  may  Ik*  considered  either 
as  omissions,  substitutions  or  sounds 
which  are  not  clearly  enunciated.  Since 
articulation  disorders  do  not  constitute 
a  homogeneous  group,  there  is  no  one 
cause*  or  single  group  of  etiological  fac¬ 
tors  that  may  he*  ascrilK*d.  Thus  we 
should  expc*ct  to  find  in  the  develop- 
mental  histories  of  the  children  who 
suffc*r  from  articulation  defects  the  full 
range  of  personality  disorders,  differing 
from  one  another  in  sc*yc*rity  and  kind. 
I.ike  the  stutterer,  the  child  with  the 
articulation  diM>rdc*r  usually  has  other 
neurotic  symptoms.  With  regard  to 
corrc“ctiye  measures  for  youngsters  with 
this  particular  tv|K*  of  spec*ch  handicap, 
therapy  would  ordinarily  consist  in 
generalized  fx'rsonality  readjustment  ac¬ 
companied  hy  remedial  spc*ech  training 
sp(*ciHc  to  the  particular  defect.  The 
following  is  a  case  study  of  twins  who 
refusc'd  to  talk: 

The  second  case  of  the  kind  was 
that  of  twin  girls  Audrey  and  Mileen 


li.,  who  were  under  obseryation  at 
the  University  Psychological  Clinic 
in  I'!dinburgh  from  the  age  of  six 
years  and  eight  months  until  they 
were  almost  nine  years  old.  During 
the  first  eighteen  months  of  their 
attendance  at  a  small  private  sch(K)l 
one  of  them  had  been  heard  only 
once  to  utter  a  word  in  class.  1’he 
teachers  had  hc*en  completely  unable 
to  ascertain  whether  they  had  learnt 
t«i  read  or  recite  although  their  writ¬ 
ten  work  was  g(MKl.  Outside  the 
classroom  they  would  speak  to  each 
(jther  or  to  other  children  never  to 
their  teachers.  At  home  they  spoke 
freely  to  their  father,  considerably 
less  to  their  mother,  and  not  at  all 
when  strangers  were  present.  '  N»)t 
infrequently  difficulty  had  arisen 
when  they  were  ill  lK*causc*  of  their 
unwillingness  to  express  thc*msc*lves. 
When  they  were  first  examined  to¬ 
gether  at  their  own  scIkmiI,  they  lioth 
talked  freely  to  the  WTitcr  for  up¬ 
wards  of  forty-live  minutes.  Iheir 
articulation  was  gcxxl,  their  six*eih 
cultured  and  pleasant,  their  v<xabu- 
lary  far  from  defective,  and  their 
conversational  sc*ntencc*  structure  and 
understanding  of  s|X)kc*n  I'.nglish  sug¬ 
gestive  of  no  mean  intelligence.  Al¬ 
though  they  had  never  done  so  bc*- 
f»)rc*,  they  named  c«>rrc*ctly  the  letters 
of  the  alphabet  when  these  were 
pointed  out  in  random  (»rdc*r.  Hiev 
recited  freely  I'Hx-ms  w  hich  had  formed 
part  of  thj’ir  classwork  and  read 
aloud  from  different  children’s  }xx)ks 
quite  willingly.  When  they  were 
sc*en  in  the  presence  of  their  mother 
dumbness  descendc*cl  upon  them  once 
more. 

Fhe  origin  of  their  trouble  in  this 
case  appeared  to  be  definitely  trace¬ 
able  to  the  home  situation  and  espe- 
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cially,  ahhou^h  obscurely,  to  their 
relationship  to  the  mother,  who  was 
hersc'lf,  a  de|X'iulent,  anxious,  neu¬ 
rotic  type.  It  seems  probable  that, 
in  a  home  where  a  grandmother,  an 
elderly  nurse,  and  the  mother  herself 
had  all  acted  in  IcKo  parentis,  any¬ 
thing  like  inilepc-ndence  or  privacy 
must  have  been  difficult  for  the 
twins.  Not  unnaturally  they  reacted 
with  this  "conspiracy  of  silence”  in 
order  to  keep  older  i^ersons  at  a  ilis- 
tance.  The  only  treatment  possible 
was  of  a  IukHIv  indirect  kind.  For 
a  part  of  each  schoolday  the  children 
were  removed  from  the  class-situation 
by  one  of  the  teachers,  who  at  such 
times  refrained  from  any  attempt  at 
formal  teachiiiK,  and  endeavoured  to 
take  her  conversational  leads  from 
the  twins. 

I'his  procethire  was  attempted  also 
with  the  children  sc’parately,  efforts 
then  bein^  concentrated  u|>on  Flileen, 
whose  resistance  appe-ars  to  he  less 
stubborn.  For  vime  ten  months  no 
result  was  apparent.  The  twins  were 
then  |H*rsuaded  to  read  in  a  whisper, 
and  s<K)n  after  thev  consented  to  re¬ 
cite  in  class,  although  thev  could  not 
yet  be-  relied  iijxin  to  respond.  There¬ 
after  thev  made  steady  proj^ress  until 
thev  were  willin)^  to  sjH'ak  more  or 
less  freely  in  any  situation. 

Fhe  dumhness  in  this  class  of  case 
is  of  a  psychic  nature.  The  child  is 
not  deaf,  nor  is  he  mentally  or 
|)hysically  defective.  The  |H‘ripheral 
speech-mechanism  is  in  fierfect  order, 
the  central  nervous  control  is  poten¬ 
tially  perfect,  the  receptifin  of  spoken 
words  has  been  actively  prcxeedinn, 
but  somehow  the  faculty  of  expres¬ 
sion  has  bc*en  bottled  up,  until  re¬ 
leased,  it  may  he  suddenly  by  a 
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change  of  environment.  (10,  pp. 

121-122). 

/lo/e  of  the  Teacher 

An  im|X)rtant  consideration  in  thera¬ 
py  is  the  role  of  the  teacher  in  helping 
a  pupil  with  a  s|K'ech  defect.  Many 
times  the  teacher  may  just  assume  that 
the  parent  has  investigated  the  jxissi- 
bility  of  therapy  for  the  youngster.  I  he 
parents  on  the  other  hand  may  also  Ik* 
assumiiiK  that  this  is  the  province  of 
the  educator.  Parents  in  their  deep 
anxienty  about  the  s|X‘ech  hantlicap  of 
their  child  may  he  resisting  an  objec¬ 
tive  evaluation  of  the  prohlem  and  iiiav 
establish  a  comfortable  defense  bv  su^- 
KestiiiK,  at  least  to  themselves,  that  the 
child  will  ^row  out  of  it  or  the  like. 

Although  the  teacher  inav  have  sufli- 
cient  insiKht  to  determine  the  nature  of 
the  particular  speech  disorder,  it  is  well 
to  estahlish  conclusively  the  diagnosis 
and  to  sc'cure  a  professional  estimate  of 
w  hat  therapeutic  measures  are  necessarv, 
A  physical  and  neurological  examina¬ 
tion  will  either  estahlish  or  rule  out  any 
orKanic  basis  for  the  speech  defect.  A 
psvcholoKical  examination  is  iin|X)rtant 
to  determine  whether  or  not  the  vouiik- 
ster’s  s|x-ech  handicap  is  in  any  wav 
related  to  his  mental  status.  The  source 
of  the  s[x*c-(  h  disorder  may  lx  an  emo¬ 
tional  maladjustment.  If  the  teacher 
ohscTves  any  indications  of  the  latter,  it 
would  lx  well  to  recommend  the  parent 
to  a  child  guidance  clinic  or  child  |)sy- 
chiatrist  vi  that  an  evaluation  of  the 
nature  and  severity  of  the  child’s  emo¬ 
tional  maladjustment  iniKlit  lie  made. 
It  is  well  to  avoid  conclusions  until  the 
evidence  is  Rathered  and  weighed. 

The  teacher  can  do  a  k^p*'**  deal  for 
the  speech  defective  youngster  hv  pro 
viding  an  emotional  atmc»sphere  free 
from  tension.  In  addition  to  the  jxissi- 
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bic  emotional  causative  factors  of  the 
disorder,  the  difficulty  in  itself  estah- 
lishes  its  own  set  of  problems  for  the 
child  and  frequently  intensifies  already 
existing  ones.  In  itsedf,  havin^  deviant 
speech  sets  the  vounKster  apart  from  the 
other  children  and  prcxluces  the  con- 
sequent  feelings  of  insecurity  and  infe¬ 
riority.  Ileducing  the  tempo  and  ^ener' 
ally  encouraging  the  child  to  do  things 
at  a  slower  pace  will  he  sure  to  effect 
positive  results.  The  teacher  should 
attempt  to  mitigate  the  child’s  sp(‘ech 
consciousness,  and  help  the  child  gain 
self-esteem  in  areas  where  he  feels  vmie 
strength.  Above  all,  the  speech  defei- 
tive  child  should  never  he  punished  or 
ridiculed  for  his  speech  irregularity. 

Basicallv  the  curriculum  for  training 
the  s|XTth  defective  child  should  not 
differ  from  that  of  the  average  child. 
This  is  not  to  suggest  that  individual 
differences  should  not  he  recognized  (9, 
p.  447). 

On  the  contrary,  the  administrative 
set-up  that  would  reduce  the  educative 
pnxess  to  a  dull,  mechanical  routine 
woulil  undoiihtedlv  do  more  damage 
than  g<KHl  (fi).  F.verv  opportunitv 
should  be  offered  the  speeih  defective 
child  for  realizing  his  unique  abilities 
and  talents  within  the  s<K-ial  confines 
provided  by  the  schrxil.  This  purpose 
can  he  effectively  accomplished  through 
the  c(K)rdinated  efforts  of  all  those 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  guid¬ 
ing  the  child’s  <levelopment  —  parent, 
teacher,  sch(M)l  psychologist,  s|x*ech 
therapist  and  vcxational  counselor.  The 
combined  efforts  of  the  pivotal  persons 
in  the  child's  environment  can  help  the 
youngster  realize  his  unicjue  powers, 
talents  and  abilities  (4).  In  achieving 
the  goal  of  self-actualization,  the  child 


will  also  insure  for  himself  the  appro¬ 
priate  disposition  of  traits  for  the  full 
flowering  of  Christian  perfection. 

Summary  and  C'onclusions 

1 .  The  education  of  the  speech - 
defective  child  is  not  only  of  interest 
t«»  the  teacher,  but  to  such  persons  as 
the  vfxational  guidance  specialist  and 
the  ministerial  counselor  as  well. 

2.  7’he  aim  of  education  is  to  help 
the  individual  to  develop  his  own 
unique  powers,  abilities,  and  talents  as 
a  proper  human  person. 

The  development  of  a  normal 
IxTsonality  is  dependent  upon  the  effec¬ 
tive  adjustment  of  the  child’s  inter¬ 
personal  relations  at  each  successive  age 
lex  el. 

4.  Since  the  aim  of  psychotherapy  is 
to  assist  the  child  to  maintain  his  ap- 
pr(»priate  set  of  inter-personal  relations, 
the  aim  of  education  and  that  of  psy¬ 
chotherapy  coincide. 

5.  S|x‘ech  is  par  excellence  a  s<xial 
phen«)menr)n  and  a  Mxial  catalyst. 
Speech  defect  therefore  disrupts  the 
maintenance  of  normal  inter-personal 
relations,  and  contributes  directly  to 
{XTSonality  maladjustment. 

6.  It  is  difficult  to  classify  speech 
disorders  because  of  ambiguities  in  no¬ 
menclature.  It  is  even  m»»re  difiicult  to 
correlate  s|X‘cific  therapies  with  under¬ 
lying  etiological  factors. 

7.  Treatment  of  a  functional  speech 
disorder  very  often  amounts  to  treat¬ 
ment  of  a  basic  personality  disorder. 

8.  The  education  and  treatment  of 
the  speech  defective  child  is  more  than 
a  matter  of  correcting  certain  defects 
in  basic  social  skills.  Ultimately,  the 
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return  of  the  speech  defective  child  to  ^oal  has  been  achieved,  the  human  pi'r- 
normalcy  contributes  directly  to  the  son  is  made  more  free  to  cooperate  with 
development  of  an  appropriate  disposi-  in  striving  for  Christian  perfec¬ 

tion  of  psychological  traits.  Once  this  tion. 
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PJitor't  mrte:  The  collahoratum  of  Doctor's  fjtrc  and  Mundy  has  resulted  in  a  hinhly 
prai  tkal  messane  whereby  the  classroom  teacher  minht  assist  the  child  with  impaired  hearing. 
DfK'tor  l/ne,  alu)  a  speech  and  hearing  therapist,  has  had  experience  in  the  hearing  and 
speech  center  at  Cleveland,  as  instructor  in  speech  at  the  University  of  Missouri,  as  speech 
correctionist  Columbia,  Missouri,  Public  Schools,  as  supervisor  of  the  education  of  excep¬ 
tional  children  in  the  Delaware  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  and  is  presently 
head  of  the  Department  of  T.ducation  in  the  nation’s  most  outstanding  college  for  the  deaf. 
Doctor  Mundy,  who  has  received  denrees  from  both  the  University  of  Virninia  and  the 
(ieorne  Waihinuton  University  has  held  posititms  of  psychological  examiner  at  the  University 
of  Virginia,  employee  counselor  for  the  Capital  Transit  Company,  counsehr  at  the  (ieorfie 
Washingtim  University  and  for  the  past  five  years  has  been  lecturer  at  the  American  Uni¬ 
versity  as  well  as  reu-arch  psychologist  in  the  Adjutant  Ceneral's  Office.  He  has  published 
several  articles  on  the  devebrpment  of  psychological  tests  for  the  selection  of  enlisted  per¬ 
sonnel. 

\  IK>UT  one  Student  in  twenty  in  s|X‘akinK,  unusuaJ  head  |X)stures,  thin, 
average  sc'hcM>l  situation  has  breathy,  luKh-pitched  voice,  astK'ial  and 
a  hearinK  problem  of  suiheient  deliiujuent  heliavior,  fre(|uent  ear  com* 
degree  t«i  warrant  some  form  of  special  plaints  and  upix-r  respiratory  infections, 
attention.  ITie  teacher  may  be  the  hrst  and  complaints  involving  heatl  noises 
to  suspect  that  a  hearing  loss  exists,  and  dizziness. 

I  he  question  then  arises  “What  should  If  several  anecdotes  cause  a  teacher 
the  teacher  do?"  One  thing  he  might  to  have  a  rea«)nahle  doubt  concerning 
do  is  to  rcTord  instances  of  the  student’s  the  student’s  hearing  acuity,  he  should 
Ix'havior  that  causetl  him  to  question  confer  with  scIkmiI  authorities  regarding 
his  hearing  ability.  He  should  state  this  problem.  Thev  should  then  ar- 
hrielly  the  exact  facts  he  has  observed  range  for  an  audiometric  test  of  the 
and,  if  he  wishes,  ap|X‘nd  his  interpre-  student’s  hearing.  If  this  test  is  not 
tation  to  each  anecdote.  Among  these  available  through  the  sclKxd’s  health 
anecdotes  he  might  indicate  instances  program,  hxal,  county,  or  state  health 
involving  inattention,  misunderstand*  organizations  can  usually  assist  the 
ing  instructions,  frequent  recpiests  for  sch<K>l  in  providing  the  test, 
repetitions  and  clarifications,  apparent  The  audiometer  is  an  electronic  in¬ 
disinterest  in  activities  involving  c(»m-  strument  which  can  prmluce  a  series  of 
nuinication,  dependence  on  gestures  pure  tones  at  different  pitches  and  can 
and  pantomime  in  expression,  apparent  increase  or  decrease  the  loudness  at  each 
increases  in  the  observathm  of  the  facial  pitch.  By  administering  a  series  of 
and  the  htKlilv  activitv  of  those  who  are  pitches  and  indicating  the  least  loud 
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stimulus  to  which  the  student  res|K)nds 
at  each  pitch,  a  picture  of  the  student’s 
hearing  acuity  can  be  constructed.  This 
picture  is  called  an  audioKrain.  An  in¬ 
terpretation  of  the  audiogram  will  indi¬ 
cate  whether  or  not  the  student  needs 
diagnostic  attention. 

When  diaKnostic  services  are  neces¬ 
sary,  the  student  should  receive  a  medi¬ 
cal  examination  by  an  otologist  and  a 
non-medical  examination  by  a  clinical 
audiolo^ist.  Ihe  otologist,  a  physician 
spr‘ciali/ed  in  the  diagnosis  and  treat¬ 
ment  of  patholoKies  of  the  hearin^ 
mechanism,  recommends  services  neces¬ 
sary  to  improve  the  structure  of  the 
hearing  mechanism  and  to  arrest  a  pro- 
Kressive  condition  of  the  hearing  mecha¬ 
nism.  This  miKht  involve  such  treat¬ 
ment  as  surj^ery,  x-ray  therapy,  and 
radium  therapy.  When  such  recom¬ 
mendations  are  made,  they  usually  take 
precedence  over  non -medical  therapv 
since  it  would  seem  logical  that 
structural  therapy  should  precede  anv 
attempt  at  functional  therapv. 

Ihe  clinical  audiologist  is  a  n«)n- 
medical  therapist  trained  in  the  ade- 
(|uate  utilization  of,  and  comfx'nsation 
for,  the  function  of  the  hearing  mecha¬ 
nism.  Non-medical  therapv  consists  of 
the  educative  aspects  of  hearing  reha¬ 
bilitation,  such  as  auditory  training, 
communication  skills,  s|x*ech  consc*rva- 
tion,  speech  therapv,  psvcholoKical  ser¬ 
vices,  and  vcxational  guidance. 

Auditory  Trainitifi 

M.iny  persf)ns  with  hearing  devia¬ 
tions  have  some  functional  hearinj{  even 
though  it  may  never  have  Ix-en  used. 
Auditory  training  teaches  the  student 
how  to  make  use  of  what  hearing  he 
has.  Sometimes  this  hearing  cannot  he 


functional  without  amplification  which 
is  afforded  by  a  heariiiK  aid.  It  is  con¬ 
ceivable  that,  in  some  cases,  sounds  may 
have  little  or  no  meaning.  I’hey  mav 
even  be-  annovin^.  The  more  sc'vere 
instances  of  hearinK  deviations  involve 
the  most  elementarv  asptxts  of  learning 
to  ass<xiate  meaning  with  s«iund.  In 
some  cases,  due  to  the  nature  and  extent 
of  the  hearing  deviation,  the  sound, 
even  with  amplihcation,  cannot  be  com¬ 
prehended  adequately  to  convev  mean¬ 
ing;  hut  it  can  serve  as  a  supplement  to 
spc'cch  reading.  In  some  instances  the 
two  skills  are  tau^ht  as  an  inte^ratell 
skdi. 

Communication  Skills 

The  communication  skills  of  |X‘<iple 
with  hearing  deviations  may  inchule 
their  normal  communication  skills  to¬ 
gether  with  needetl  six'ech,  six'ech  read¬ 
ing,*  the  lan((uaKP  of  xi^ns,  and  the 
manual  alphabet.  This  is  the  most  con¬ 
troversial  area  in  the  education  of  the 
deaf.  Most  authorities  in  the  education 
of  the  deaf  fx’Iieve  in  the  use  of  the 
“«)ral  metlxKl”  through  at  least  the  pri¬ 
mary  grades.  Ihe  "oral  meth«Mr’  advo¬ 
cates  the  use  (»f  only  speech  and  s|X’ech 
reading  in  communicatinK.  At  later 
stages  in  the  child’s  education  either  the 
"Hrxhester  methfHl,"  which  involves  the 
use  of  the  manual  alphafx't  in  "^fin^er 
spellinj^’’  words,  or  the  "Manual  meth- 
ckI,”  which  makes  us<*  »)f  the  lanKuaKe 
of  si^ns  supplemented  In  finder  s|M*llinj» 
words  for  which  there  are  no  ade(|uate 
si^ns,  may  be  intnMiured.  I'.uh  of 
these  meth»Mls  has  advanta^^es  anti  dis¬ 
advantages  peculiar  to  it.  Since  a 
knowledge  of  speet  h  and  speech  readinK 
is  retpiisite  to  a  life  in  our  stxietv  where 
most  people  hear  adetjiiately  and  since 


*  Speech  readiriK  it  a  more  realittk-  term  than  lip  reaclinK  tince  the  latter  impliet  that  only 
movement  of  the  lipt  it  involvetl. 
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many  social  and  religious  functions  for 
hearing  deviates  are  conducted  in  signs 
and  finger  spelling,  it  would  seem  that 
they  would  lx*  more  adequate  stxially  if 
they  had  a  g(Mxl  "oral  foundation"  su|v 
plemented  with  a  working  knowledge  of 
signs  and  finger  spelling. 

Speech  ComerratioH 

Ihe  term  speexh  conservation  pre- 
supixises  that  there  was  a  mexierate  level 
of  proficiency  in  speech  skills  and  that 
something  can  lx*  done  to  prevent  the 
diminishing  of  these  skills.  The  initial 
problem  is  to  learn  what  there  is  to 
conserve.  This  task  is  usually  accom¬ 
plished  through  the  use  of  a  diagnostic 
sixx'ch  examination.  I'ollowing  this, 
the  student  learns  to  preserve  (  1 )  those 
spc*ech  vninds  which  he  couhl  prcxluce 
normallv,  (2)  the  normal  synthesis  of 
these*  sounds  in  connected  speech,  (3) 
the  level  of  intensity  at  which  to  speak, 
and  (4)  the  gestures  and  pantomine 
which  normally  supplement  speech. 
Visual-kinesthetic  meth(xls  are  usually 
employed  to  develop  the  desired  s|x*ech 
consc'rvation  controls. 

Speech  'iherapy 

The  purpose  of  spec*ch  conservation 
is  tr)  retain  normal  spc*c*ch  skills  whereas 
the  pur|X)se  of  s|x*ech  therapy  is  to  sup¬ 
plement  s|x*ech  conservation  by  provid¬ 
ing  those  additional  speech  skills  which 
are  necessary  to  attain  normal  speech. 
S|x*ech  conservation  followed  by  s|x*ech 
therapy  should  provide  normal  speech. 
In  some  cases  there  may  be  speech  devi¬ 
ations  which  are  not  related  to  the  hear¬ 
ing  problem.  These  might  include  cleft 
palate  speech,  stuttering,  and  cerebral 
palsied  speech,  in  which  case  speech 
therapv  would  seek  to  eliminate  these 
symptoms  tix). 


Psychological  Services 

Of  great  importance  to  the  teacher 
is  the  necessity  to  recognize  that  with 
many  students  hearing  deviations  are 
accompanied  by  considerable  emotional 
involvement.  Since  the  loss  of  com¬ 
munication  skills  is  a  threat  to  a  per- 
v»n’s  sfxial  existence,  the  need  for  ade- 
(|uate  psychological  assistance  is  readily 
apparent.  The  role  of  the  psychologist 
is  to  assist  the  individual  to  effect  a 
more  ade(|uate  s(xial-emotional  adjust¬ 
ment.  S|x*cifically,  the  psychologist 
aids  in  developing  insight  into  the  rela¬ 
tion  between  the  emotional  overtones 
and  the  hearing  deviation  hy  making 
the  individual  aware  of  the  personal 
and  environmental  forces  which  disrupt 
the  adjustment  prexess.  This  usually 
results  in  a  lowering  of  the  anxiety  level 
until  the  individual  |x*rceives  himsc-lf, 
his  environmental  situations,  and  other 
people  more  realistically. 

In  addition  to  aiding  directly  the  ad¬ 
justment  prfxess  hy  counseling  the  in¬ 
dividual  with  the  hearing  loss,  the  psy¬ 
chologist  can  indirectly  assist  by  con¬ 
sulting  with  parents,  families,  friends, 
and  teachers  of  the  hearing  deviate. 
The  earlier  this  service  is  initiated,  the 
better  the  prognosis  of  the  persons  con¬ 
cerned. 

Vocational  Guidance 

W'hile  many  (xcupations  afford  re¬ 
warding  employment  for  people  with 
hearing  deviations,  numerous  factors 
tend  to  enter  into  an  adequate  vexation- 
al  adjustment.  A  pc*rson  with  a  com¬ 
paratively  mild  hearing  loss,  gtxxl  com¬ 
munication  skills,  and  a  healthy  pc‘r- 
sonality  may  find  many  vocations  in 
which  he  can  achieve  ade(|uately.  The 
vtxational  counselor  can  determine  the 
(xcupational  interests,  mental  ability. 
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special  aptitudes  and  educational 
achievement  of  the  individual  hv  means 
of  standardized  psychological  tests.  In 
addition,  the  counselor  has  avadahle 
many  sources  of  occupational  informa¬ 
tion  which  indicate  the  physical  and 
mental  re<|uirements  for  countless  jobs. 
Armed  with  the  objective  measures  of 
the  individual's  capabilities  and  limita¬ 
tions  and  the  job  re(|uirements,  the 
vocational  counselor  can  assist  the  |x*r- 
son  with  impaired  hearing  to  make  a 
much  more  realistic  vocational  choice 
than  mi^ht  otherwise  hc‘  made. 

Study  and  Treatment  of  Deviates 

riie  methcKl  of  dealing  with  heariiiK 
deviates  will  vary  in  aciorilance  with 
three  principal  factors:  (  1)  the  nature 
and  the  extent  of  the  hearin^  loss,  (2) 
the  a^e  at  onset  of  the  hearing  problem, 
and  the  individual  involved.  I’or 
educational  pur[ioses,  hearin^  deviations 
may  be  ^rou|X“d  into  three  general  cate¬ 
gories:  the  hard  of  hearing,  the  deaf, 
anil  the  deafened.  The  hard  of  hear¬ 
ing  are  those  who  have  enough  usable 
heariiiK  to  live  a  normal  life  in  a  hear¬ 
ing  world  through  adeipiate  medical 
and  non-medical  therapy.  Tlie  deaf 
are  those  who  have  lost  so  much  of  their 
hearinK  that  they  cannot  live  a  normal 
life  in  the  hearing  world  without  exten¬ 
sively  de|x*ndinK  on  senses  other  than 
hearing  for  the  pur|K)ses  of  communica¬ 
tion.  The  deaf  have  lost  their  hearing 
bc-fore  developinf?  an  appreciable  com¬ 
mand  of  speech  and  lan^uaKe.  The 
deafened  differ  from  the  deaf  in  that 
thev  have  lost  their  hearing  after  they 
have  developed  adequate  speech  and 
lan^ua^e. 

The  study  and  treatment  of  hearing 
deviates  hv  our  armed  forces  during  and 
after  the  Second  World  War  contribut¬ 


ed  much  to  our  knowledge  of  the  reha¬ 
bilitation  of  hearing  deviates.  I'lie 
fxKly  of  knowled^e  evolvin^  from  these* 
proKrams  is  known  as  audioloKv.  Pre¬ 
vious  mention  was  made  of  clinical 
audiologists  who  function  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  otologists  in  the  rehabilitation 
of  hearing  deviates.  Many  hospitals  are 
now  addiiiK  clinical  audiologists  to  their 
staffs  and  are  proviilin^  many  of  the 
preciously  delineateil  services  through 
tlieir  hearin^  rehabilitation  pro^rams. 
in  some  instances  these  clinical  facili¬ 
ties  have  supplemented  scIkm)!  facilities 
in  providing  adequate  educational  pro¬ 
grams  for  hearing  deviates. 

I’dueational  Programs 

In  addition  to  these  clinical  audiolo- 
^ical  facilities,  many  programs  of  edu¬ 
cational  audioloKV  are  also  bein^  pro¬ 
vided.  Ihe  educational  audiolo(;ist  is 
a  trained  teacher  who  has  specialized  in 
the  problems  of  hearinK  deviates.  Mdu- 
cational  audiologists  usually  su|q)lement 
regular  schiKil  programs  through  "sjx*- 
cial  classeV  or  "special  schools”.  Most 
larKc*  cities  have  |nd)lic  anil  pariKhial 
classc's  or  schiMtls  for  hearing  deviates 
and  all  the  states  have  either  sjxxial 
sch(M)ls  or  provisions  for  sc'iulin^  hear- 
in^  deviates  to  special  schinds.  Ihe 
educational  audiologist  is  trained  in  the 
spc'cial  instructional  techniques  as  well 
as  the  special  services  to  the  liearinK 
deviate.  In  cases  where  hearing  devi¬ 
ates  cannot  achieve  adequately  in  lom- 
pc’tition  with  their  peers,  the  education¬ 
al  audiolo){ist  Is  a  necessity. 

It  has  probably  become  apparent  that 
the  task  of  assisting  the  student  with 
impaired  hearing  is  a  very  complex  one. 
I  he  average  teacher  usually  is  not  pre¬ 
pared  to  deal  adequately  with  this  prob¬ 
lem  without  help,  lie  must  rely  on 
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specialists  who  are  trained  in  several 
areas.  T  he  teacher,  however,  can  make 
a  definite  contribution  to  the  total  ad¬ 
justment  of  the  student  with  unpaired 
hearing.  His  greatest  contribution  is 
made  when  he  recognizes  the  hearing 
impairment  at  an  early  date  and  sets 


the  stage  for  prompt  referrals.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  he  can  make  a  contribution  by  re¬ 
cognizing  that  the  total  adjustment  of 
the  student  is  involved  and  by  facilitat¬ 
ing  that  total  adjustment  through  a 
sympathetic  understanding  of  his  prob¬ 
lems. 
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Behavior  and  Development  In  Child¬ 
hood.  Hy  Alfr«-d  I..  Baldwin.  N.  V.  The 
Dryden  l’re»».  1955.  $6.25 

1'hi»  if  a  iianificanl  contribution  to  the 
literature  of  child  ptycholoity.  It  it  a  com¬ 
prehensive  and  thorouah  text  and  one  that 
thoukl  serve  to  provide  prospective  teachers 
with  a  sound  and  careful  approach  to  an 
understanding  of  children.  "How  the  child 
bchavt-s"  it  the  psychology  of  childhtMal  and 
the  crux  of  Part  One.  "How  the  child’s  per¬ 
sonality  will  change  and  what  factors  in¬ 
fluence  this  change"  are  the  concern  of  Part 
Two.  A  study  of  this  informative  text  will 
result  in  an  appreciation  of  children  and  the 
way  in  which  they  develop— a  basic  founda¬ 
tion  in  all  teacher  education. — Wii.i.iam  P. 
Sfars 

Our  Backward  Children.  By  Karl  F. 
Heiser.  N.  Y.  W.  W.  Norton.  1955 
$J.75 

Karl  F.  Heiser,  consultant  to  the  Ix-ague 
fur  FmoUonally  Disturbed  (Children,  dc'servet 
the  accolade  for  preparing  this  h(M>k  designed 
to  give  parents  and  others  who  have  the  care 
of  handicapped  children  some  of  the  elemen¬ 
tary  information  basic  to  easing  the  burden 
of  both  parent  and  child  and  to  giving  the 
specialist  an  opportunity  to  M-rve  more  effi¬ 
ciently  and  humanely.  Dr.  Heiu-r  identifies 
the  problem  and  classifies  the  chief  handicaps 
and  their  mapir  forms.  How  to  recognize 
the  backward  child,  how  to  interprete  test 
results,  where  to  turn  for  help,  how  to  choose 


an  institution,  how  to  u'lect  a  viK'ation,  how 
to  differentiate  emotional  illness  from  mental 
deficiency,  and  how  to  effect  a  sound  rela¬ 
tionship  iM'twcrn  parent  and  child  are  but 
a  few  of  the  vital  problems  discussed. 

W II. LIAM  P.  Skars 

Meaaurement  and  Evaluation  in  Pay- 
cholo^  and  Education.  By  Hubert  L. 
I'horndike  and  Flizalieth  Hagen.  N.  Y. 
McGraw-Hill.  1955.  $5.50 

7'he  ubfectives  of  testing  are  the  concern 
of  this  bcKik  rather  than  the  mechanics  in¬ 
volved  in  the  process.  It  it  pointed  from 
the  outset  that  test  results  lead  to  inferences 
rather  than  to  conclusions.  In  addition  to 
outlining  the  r<'>le  of  identifying  and  defining 
objectives  in  the  construction  and  evaluation 
of  ti'sts,  the  IxMik  also  providc's  a  guide  to 
the  hxration  of  specific  tests  and  information 
on  tests  and  testing  problems.  The  volume 
is  primarily  designed  as  a  text  for  an  intro¬ 
ductory  course  in  educational  measurement. 
William  P.  Sears 

Questions  Parents  Ask.  By  James  Lee 
Fdlenwofxl.  N.  Y.  E.  P.  Dutton.  1955. 
$2.50 

The  b(H>k  comprises  a  serit's  of  ((uestions 
and  answers  designe-d  for  parents  who  seek 
to  meet  the  problems  of  children  who  are 
growing  up.  The  questions  are  both  imagi¬ 
native  and  cogent;  the  answers  simple  and 
sound. — William  P.  Sears 


Psychological  Aspects  of 

Physical  Disability* 

Hy  JAMFS  F.  GAHRFTT 
Office  of  Vmatiooal  Rehabilitation 
Department  of  Health,  f.ilucation,  and  Welfare 
Washington,  /).  C. 

Editor'i  note;  Brinninn  more  than  a  decade  of  experience  into  the  present  article. 
Doctor  James  F,  Garrett  presents  to  teachers  some  highly  sitiniftcant  psychological  aspects 
which  affect  the  child  with  various  physical  disabilities.  Doctor  Garrett  was  formerly  prty 
fessor  of  clinical  psycholony  and  in  charge  of  the  Psycho-social  and  VucatUmal  Services  at 
Sew  York  University  and  at  Bellevue  Medical  Center,  Sew  York  City;  for  several  years  he 
headed  the  Special  Rehabilitation  Pr<M:edures  at  the  Veterans  Administration  at  Washinutrm, 
D.  C.  Doctor  Garrett  has  published  nearly  a  dozen  articles  in  such  pmrnals  as  the  CrippUd 
Child,  Journal  of  Rehabilitation,  Journal  of  Occupational  Therapy,  Personnel  and  Guidarsce 
Journal,  Cerebral  Palsy  Review.  Ills  book,  "Psychological  Aspects  of  Physical  Disability," 
was  issued  by  the  U.  S.  Government  Printinn  Office. 

DIFFFHFNCFS  in  achievement  be-  jwople  are  not  |>eculiar  to  them;  they 
tween  disabled  youMi'sters  with  are  similar  to  those  shown  by  nondis- 
thc  same  anatomical  and  strut-  abled  (X'ople. 


tural  impairments  have  been  apparent 
to  teachers  for  years.  But  the  reasons 
why  Johnny  tries  so  hard  to  succeed 
and  Jimmy  merely  “sits”  have  pu//led 
most  for  a  lon^  time. 

This  enigma  has  persisted  in  the  face 
of  improvetl  techniijues  for  surj^ery,  for 


3.  'I’here  is  no  evidence  of  a  rela¬ 
tionship  bc'tween  kind  of  physical  dis* 
ability  and  kind  of  adjustment  behavior; 
within  a  wide  range  of  physical  disabili¬ 
ties,  the  behavior  results  do  not  differ. 

4.  It  is  probably  true  that  persons 
with  a  long  history  of  physical  disability 


mechanical  stimulation  and  for  educat-  are  more  likely  to  exhibit  behavior  mat¬ 


ing  such  children.  IX'spite  all  this,  the  adjustment  than  those  with  a  short  his- 
differences  still  exist  and  the  challenge  tory  of  disability, 
to  all  who  deal  with  the  disabled  be¬ 
comes  greater.  This  has  led  to  a  pie-  ^  Significance 

thora  of  studies  on  the  adjustment  to  The  reasons  for  some  of  these  find- 
physical  disability,  the  net  result  of  ings  would  be  apparent  to  any  logical 
which  has  been  well  summarized  bv  mind.  Physical  defect  has  a  unique 
Barker,  Wright  and  Gouick  C  1 )  as  fol-  significance  for  any  person,  for  phvsique 


lows: 

1.  Physically  disabled  persons  more 
frequently  than  physically  normal  per¬ 
sons  exhibit  behavior  which  is  common- 
Iv  termed  maladjusted. 

2,  The  kinds  of  maladjusted  behav¬ 
ior  exhibited  by  physically  disabled 


is  one  of  the  raw  ingredients  of  per¬ 
sonality.  It  also  has  social  significance, 
for  physique  is  one  of  the  bases  on 
which  class  and  caste  distinctions  are 
made  —  witness  the  “Fatty,”  “Skinnv," 
“Gimpv”  and  the  like.  If  normal  varia¬ 
tion  in  physique,  such  as  being  tall  or 


The  miininnt  cxpn'sied  arc  those  of  the  author  and  should  not  he  construed  to  reflect 
the  ofhcial  attitude  of  the  Office  of  Vocational  Kehabilitation. 
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short,  are  important  factors  in  person¬ 
ality  development,  obviously  then  physi¬ 
cal  disability  is  likely  to  be  even  more 
im|)ortant.  Not  only  does  the  disabled 
individual  have  to  make  all  the  usual 
adjustments  that  another  of  his  a^e 
would  have,  hut  the  disability  presents 
an  added  adjustment  factor.  Small 
wonder  it  is,  then,  that  most  studies 
reveal  more  maladjustive  patterns  anions 
the  disabled. 

It  is  also  apparent  that  adjustment  to 
disability  is  closely  related  to  the  atti¬ 
tudes  of  the  disabled  person  and  of 
those  around  him,  and  to  a  balancing; 
of  needs,  ambitions,  and  achievements. 
While  each  disabled  pervm  must  be 
considered  as  an  individual,  certain 
common  problems  present  themselves, 
the  understanding  of  which  will  help 
teachers  deal  with  the  disabled  child 
more  effectively. 

Social  Status 

The  s(K'ial  status  of  the  disabled  indi¬ 
vidual  is  frequently  so  affected  that 
some  have  likened  the  problem  to  that 
of  minority  groups  (2).  The  net  re¬ 
sult  is  a  feeling  of  inferiority  and  worth¬ 
lessness  and  these  are  diametrically 
opposed  to  the  basic  psvchological  needs 
of  the  individual.  Here  the  teacher  can 
he  most  helpful  bv  means  of  the  rela¬ 
tionships  which  should  exist  with  his 
pupils.  His  "acceptance"  of  the  young¬ 
ster  and  treatment  with  respect  will 
mean  much.  Care  must  be  taken,  how¬ 
ever,  to  overcome  barriers  to  this  goal. 
For  example,  most  disabled  individuals 
have  the  need  to  be  dependent.  Teach¬ 
ers  frequentlv  are  tempted  to  trv  to  meet 
the  every  desire  of  such  a  child  —  un¬ 
consciously  the  teacher’s  own  ego  needs 
are  being  met  from  his  “superior”  status. 
This  onlv  results  in  strengthening  the 
dependents’  of  the  child.  So  one  sees 


the  youngster  who  is  willing  to  “go 
along”  with  almost  any  plan  the  teacher 
may  develop.  Thus  he  becomes  as  little 
involved  |K‘rsonally  in  what  is  (Kcurring 
as  possible,  is  “detached”,  and  so  avoids 
facing  the  reality  that  he  is  disabled. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  felt  that  the 
disabled  individual  has  a  great  need  to 
accept  himself  as  a  disabled  {K'rson. 
f-lducation  is  one  reality  situation  in 
which  everyone  must  consider  and  face 
his  limitations.  Herein  the  teacher  has 
a  great  contribution  to  make  to  accept¬ 
ance  of  disability.  He  can  assist  the 
youngster  in  realistic  educational  plan¬ 
ning  and  in  taking  his  disability  into 
account  in  the  course  of  study. 

The  teacher  should  also  remember 
that  the  disabled  youngster  can  remain 
dependent  only  in  response  to  an  over 
protective  and  dominant  instructor. 
The  fact  that  the  school  situation  is  one 
in  which  any  disability’  must  be  taken 
into  consideration  facilitates  a  realistic 
attitude  on  the  part  of  lx)th  child  and 
teacher.  In  working  this  problem 
through,  it  is  basic  that  the  child’s  feel¬ 
ings  and  opinions  be  considered.  In 
this  atmosphere  of  self-respect  and  ac¬ 
ceptance,  positive  factors  for  adjustment 
to  disability  result.  As  the  above 
authors  state,  "the  disabled  pers#)n  can 
then  work  realistically’  toward  reducing 
the  negative  effects  of  his  disability  and 
can  feel  genuine  success."  C I .  paRC 
23). 

The  Self-C'.omcpt 

This  leads  to  consideration  of  the 
fact  that  the  human  bcxlv  gives  use  in 
everyone,  whether  disabled  or  not,  to 
a  “Ixxlv-image,"  i.e.,  a  person’s  concep¬ 
tion  of  his  own  bodv.  This  concept 
mav  not  be  limited  to  the  Ixxly  as  a 
whole  but  mav  accentuate  certain  parts 
of  the  botlv  as  well.  Thus  some  are 
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preoccupied  with  their  hearts  while 
others  are  concerned  with  their  noses. 
This  self-image  is  conditioned  by  one’s 
occupation,  by  culture,  and  by  experi¬ 
ence.  To  those  familiar  with  human 
development,  it  is  clear  that  one’s  valua¬ 
tion  of  himself  is  related  to  his  bodily 
prowess  in  dealing  w'ith  his  peers. 

The  teacher  must  recogni/e,  then,  a 
fundamental  fact  in  dealing  with  the 
disabled.  He  is  not  concerned  with 
paralyzed  limbs  but  the  youngster’s  lynly 
image  of  a  paralv/.ed  hnnly.  Hence,  the 
teacher  is  dealing  with  the  voungster’s 
jiersonality,  so  far  as  his  sense  of  worth, 
ambitions,  fears,  guilt,  shame,  or  in¬ 
jured  pride  are  involved  in  the  disabled 
part.  This  should  affect  the  teacher’s 
approach  to  each  child  with  a  disahilitv. 

It  is  also  apparent  that  the  pr(x.'ess 
of  adjusting  to  a  disability  recjuires  cer¬ 
tain  changes  in  the  IvmIv  image.  These 
changes  may  occur  gradually.  One  of 
the  changes  that  will  (Rcur  is  in  the 
area  of  dependency,  touched  upon  h«*- 
fore.  rhe  more  severe  the  disahilitv, 
the  more  dependence  one  must  accept. 
This  ((ften  is  difTicuJt  in  a  culture  which 
stresses  "rugged  individualism.’’  To 
strike  the  happv  medium  of  accepting 
a  certain  degree  of  dependenev  and  of 
n«it  vielding  to  de|K‘ndency  is  difficult 
indeed.  Here  the  teacher  can  be  ex¬ 
tremely  helpful  in  creating  this  balance. 

Moreover,  the  teacher  must  he  readv 
to  "support”  the  youngster  who  is  mak¬ 
ing  this  IxkIv  image  change.  This  pro¬ 
cess  is  vimewhat  akin  to  that  of  the 
learning  curve.  These  are  "plateaus” 

—  these  brief  piTicnls  of  consolidation 

—  strategic  retreats  when  dependency 
needs  take  temporarv  precedence  over 
self-help.  At  such  times  as  these,  the 
teacher  should  he  readv  to  he  reassuring 
so  that  the  next  "forward  step”  can  he 
taken. 


Acceptance 

I’or  acceptance  of  the  fact  of  being 
disabled  and  Ix'ing  ready  to  do  some¬ 
thing  about  it  is  the  most  decisive  step 
the  disabled  jHTson  can  take.  Some 
ne\er  take  that  step  and  present  the 
passive,  de|x*ndent  picture  |)opularly 
assexiated  with  physical  disability. 
Others  make  the  slow,  torturous  climb 
to  adjustment  and  {xisitive  community 
participation. 

The  teacher  can  help  in  this  by  con¬ 
tinually  reminding  himself  that  he  is 
not  dealing  with  a  disabled  Ixnly  or  im¬ 
paired  function  but  with  a  human  Ixing 
whose  disability  is  an  integral  part  of 
his  total  ixTsonality  ("4).  'Hiis  he  can 
do  by  getting  to  know  his  students 
better,  understanding  their  problems, 
and  listening  to  them.  Ibis  should 
develop  dee|x*r  insights  into  the  total 
|XTV)nalitv  of  the  disabled  child. 

Prior  Personality  Adjustment 

This  prexess  is  aided  bv  c<»nsidering 
the  psychological  characteristics  Ixfore 
onset  of  the  disahilitv,  the  psychological 
effects  arising  directly  from  the  disease 
pnxess,  the  psvchological  alterations 
arising  from  the  reaction  tt)  the  disahili¬ 
tv  and  the  psvchological  reactions  de¬ 
rived  from  the  attitmles  and  Ix'liavior 
of  others  toward  him.  Usually  the 
disc'ase  pnxess  per  sc  dexs  not  have 
direct  Ixaring  upon  perw)nalitv  adjust¬ 
ment  except  perhaps  in  cerebral  palsy. 
Previous  personalitv  patterns  are  so  im- 
|X)rtant  that  some  feel  that  disease  or 
disahilitv  only  serve  to  exacerbate  pre¬ 
vious  undesireable  characteristics.  It  Is 
apparent  that,  at  the  very  least,  a  dis¬ 
ahilitv  exposes  any  weaknesses  in  char¬ 
acter  an  individual  may  have,  'fbus, 
one’s  attitude  toward  oneself  and  that 
of  others  toward  the  disabled  are  the 
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crucial  factors.  The  teacher’s  role  in 
assisting  the  disabled  youngster  to  ad¬ 
just  becomes  clearer.  For  the  teacher 
can  assist  the  child  to  recognize  and  to 
accept  the  limitations  imposed  upon 
him  by  his  disability  and  behave  accord¬ 
ingly,  as  opposed  to  the  development  of 
a  tendency  to  deny  the  limitations  im¬ 
posed  by  the  disability  and  to  act  or 
thin^  in  disregard  of  the  disability. 

In  doing  so,  the  teacher  must  guard 
against  being  so  overwhelmed  by  the 
disability  as  to  miss  entirely  the  ability. 
Often  times,  the  physical  limitations 
present  themselves  so  dramatically  that 
the  individual  himself  becomes  ob¬ 
scured.  Against  this,  the  teacher  must 
achieve  poise  and  stabilitv  to  bring  out 
the  best  in  the  student.  This  amounts 
to  a  tacit  acceptance  of  the  student  and 
is  the  first  step  on  the  road  to  the 
student  accepting  himself. 

Aids  in  Setting  Coals 

Basie  to  acceptance  of  disability  is 
the  setting  of  goals.  With  the  disabled, 
most  frequentlv  there  is  need  for  sub¬ 
stitute  goals  since  the  disability  may 
place  such  a  barrier  in  the  wav  of  direct 
achievement.  TTiese  goals  are  useful 
only  when  they  are  so  flexible  that  the 


disabled  child  can  make  some  adapta¬ 
tion  which  is  satisfying  to  such  a  degree 
that  it  will  lead  to  further  activity 
through  satisfying  trials  (5).  This  has 
to  be  done  with  great  caution  and  skill 
since  the  disabled  individual  must  find 
satisfaction  in  these  goals  or  he  does  not 
accept  himself  and  his  disability  realis¬ 
tically.  Thus  the  goals  must  be  stimu¬ 
lated,  not  simulated.  Tlie  teacher's  role 
in  all  of  this  is  apparent. 

One  of  the  most  important  goals  that 
the  disabled  individual  can  develop  is 
a  constructive  personal  philf)sophy  (6). 
In  achieving  this,  one  of  the  real  needs 
is  sfTurity  of  faith  in  something  superior 
to  man  Heligion  has  been  found 

to  be  one  of  the  strongest  allies  of  the 
disabled  in  accepting  his  disability  and 
so  is  often  consciously  used  by  some 
teachers.  He  can  often  strengthen  be¬ 
liefs  where  they  are  present  or  stimulate 
them  where  they  do  not  exist.  All  this 
makes  a  positive  contribution  to  the  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  the  disability. 

Hence,  teachers  should  recognize 
their  role  in  assisting  disabled  young¬ 
sters  adjust  to  their  disabilities.  The 
challenge  is  great  but  the  rewards  are 
manv. 
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Personality,  Psychotherapy,  and 
Critical  Thinking  in  Education 

Ity  I  DHO  I.  SIGNOHI 
Vnircrsity  of  Hritish  Columbia 
Vancouver,  ll.  C.,  Canada 

FJitor't  ntUe;  If  it  be  eaenlUil  to  learning  efficiency  to  imprm'e  the  study  habits  and 

thinking  habits  of  pupils  in  general,  it  is  much  more  u)  for  thou-  included  in  any  of  the 

groups  of  exceptional  children.  These  latter  frequently  evidence  immaturity  in  this  area, 
which  can  be  amelitrrated  if  the  teacher  hut  realized  and  helped  the  student  to  overctmse  it. 
There  is  an  essential  depcndencs  of  thinking  upon  the  personality  process.  Ihn'tor  Signori 
offers  pertinent  points  to  the  teacher  in  this  regard,  lie  has  published  a  number  of  articles 
in  the  fournal  of  Comparative  Psychology,  the  Canadian  fournal  of  Psychology,  besides 

several  papers  on  air  crew  wlectkjn  procedures  for  the  inter-service  publications.  He 

a  member  of  the  Canadian  Psychological  Association,  and  presently  on  Its  brtard  of  directors; 
of  the  American  Psychological  Asssjciatum,  and  of  the  British  C^olumbia  Psychohgical  Aito- 
ciation.  He  is  also  a  past  president  of  the  latter. 

IN  the  psych()lo){ical  literature  the  son  planniitK  ami  or^ani/ation  of  mate- 
subjects  of  personality  and  critical  rial.  And  at  the  colleKe  level  of  instruc- 
thinking  are  not  t(X)  frequently  re-  tion,  where  courses  on  logic  are  taught, 
lated  to  one  another.  Such  a  lack  of  attempts  are  made  to  provide  pupils 
integration  is  not  tiM)  difficult  to  under-  with  the  formal  Uh)1s  by  which  they 
stand,  particularly  since  it  has  lK*en  a  may  test  the  accuracy  of  their  thinking, 
long  standing  practice  by  scientific  psy-  But,  unfortunately,  most  if  not  all  of 
chologists  and  authors  of  textlxMiks  in  these  practices  take  for  granted  the  role 
general  |>sychology  to  tleal  with  psycho-  that  |H-rsonality  factors  play  in  the  eilu- 
logical  material  in  terms  of  particular  cational  process  generally,  and  in  think- 
functions  or  areas  rather  than  in  terms  ing  in  particular.  Barely  does  one  find 
of  whole  psvchological  phenomenon,  much  serious  concern  over  the  probable 
It  is  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  discuss  influences  of  (XTsonality  factors  in 
the  problem  of  the  essential  unity  of  accounting  for  a  lack  of  ex|)ected  im- 
thinking  and  pers«*nalitv  and  show  how  provements  in  thinking, 
through  the  adaptation  of  psychothera-  Indeed,  there  is  sufficient  evidence 
peutic  principles  educators  might  im-  to  justify  ascribing  much  of  the  lack  of 
prove  the  thinking  of  pupils.  improvement  in  thinking  to  fx-rsonality 

For  a  long  time  educators  have  hc’en  factors.  Apart  from  the  more  striking 
concerned  with  the  problem  of  improv-  instances  noticed  in  the  average  class¬ 
ing  the  thinking  habits  of  pupils.  To  room,  it  is  perhaps  those*  individuals 
this  end  a  great  deal  c)f  effort  has  been  encountered  in  clinics  and  hospital  set- 
expc*nded  in  developing  mc»re  satisfac-  tings  that  provide  the  most  dramatic 
torv  methexis  of  instruction.  Many  of  demonstrations  of  this  relationship, 
these  developments  have  been  concern-  Depressed  and  anxious  patients  who 
ed  with  making  subject-matter  more  manifest  an  inability  to  concentrate, 
meaningful  through  more  effective  les-  and  the  disordered  thinking  of  schi/o- 
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phrenics  are  clear  illustrations  of  the 
intrinsic  de|>endence  that  thinking;  has 
U|>«)n  personality.  Accordingly  the 
question  arises  f*)r  educators  whether 
the  traditional  emphasis  on  suhjc'ct- 
inatter  or  the  development  of  instruc¬ 
tional  methods  per  se  is  fully  justihed, 
or  whether  teaching  practices  should  he 
expanded  so  as  to  embrace  a  more  tle- 
liherate  and  realistic  concern  for  the 
(KTsonality  problems  of  the  learner. 

Heccnt  Tretitls  in  Personality  Study 

As  a  basis  for  a  later  discussion  of 
principles  that  might  be  used  by  teach¬ 
ers  as  guides  in  dealing  with  such  prob¬ 
lems,  it  might  he  useful  at  this  |K)int  to 
review  in  broad  terms  s<ime  of  the  recent 
trends  in  jx-rsonality  study.  In  this  re¬ 
gard  it  is  well  to  note,  first  of  all,  that 
whereas  earlier  personalitv  theorists 
were  principallv  concerned  with  the 
problem  of  “what  ix'rsonality  is”,  nf»wa- 
days  a  major  interest  is  also  directed  to 
the  problem  of  “how  to  change  pcTson- 
ality.”  Ihe  comparativelv  more  recent 
formulation  of  a  number  of  theories 
hearing  on  the  subject  of  psychotherapy, 
vir.,  those  of  Hogers  M),  Dollard  and 
Miller  ^2),  and  the  neo-Freudians 
r 4 )  ^5)  illustrates  rather  concrctciv 
the  live  cnntemporarv  interest  shown  in 
the  subject  of  |X‘rsonalitv  change  and 
adds  considerably  to  the  earlier  work  of 
Freud  and  the  more  or  less  orthmiox  of 
his  followers  (6)  C7),  and  of  Jung 
C8),  Adler  (9)  and  Rank  TIO).  It 
Is  nt)t  the  purpf>se  here  to  discuss  the 
relative  merits  or  demerits  of  each  of 
these  theories.  Rather  it  seems  that  the 
interests  of  teachers  might  he  served 
better  If  attention  is  focussed  upon  their 
more  crucial  common  features  that  have 
a  hearing  on  the  problem  under  discus¬ 
sion. 

All  important  theories  concerned 


with  the  mcxlification  of  {XTsonality 
cannot  avoid  dealing  with  the  problem 
of  anxiety;  for  the  manifestation  of 
anxiety  generally  signilies  that  the  per¬ 
sonality  is  in  difficulty.  How  to  lessen 
anxiety  and  avoid  its  crippling  influ¬ 
ences  on  learning,  adjustment  and 
thinking  is  of  vital  concern  to  |X'rsonali- 
ty  theorists.  However,  an  intelligent 
management  of  the  problem  of  anxietv 
requires  in  the  first  instance  that  some 
distinctions  lx*  made  between  the  vari¬ 
ous  anxietv  and  anxiety-like  reactions, 
riius  there  is  ordinary  fear  —  an 
anxiety-like  reaction  that  serves  a  neces¬ 
sary  biological  function  in  protecting 
the  organism  from  harm  and  over  which 
little  concern  need  be*  shown.  There 
is  also  the  ordinary  worry  that  derives 
from  situations  In  which  there  obtains 
vmie  pressure  to  cluKise  between  appar¬ 
ently  irreconcilable  alternatives.  How¬ 
ever,  it  seems  that  the  worry  which 
derives  from  situations  of  this  nature 
is  generallv  pro|K)rtionallv  diminished 
as  the  information  fxrtaining  to  the 
alternatives  is  amplified  so  as  t«)  place 
one  of  them  in  more  favourable  light 
and  thereby  make  a  choice  possible. 
There  are  other  situations  which, 
though  not  involving  a  problem  of  al¬ 
ternatives,  fx'casion  worry  merelv  be¬ 
cause  of  the  difficultv  in  predicting 
accurately  an  inevitable  outcome.  Here, 
t(K»,  however,  the  worrv  is  usuallv  dis- 
|xlled  once  the  needed  information  is 
made  available,  or  if  the  situation  unex- 
|x*ctedlv  develops  to  a  logical  end.  In 
both  of  the  foregoing  instances,  worry 
is  resolved  bv  virtue  of  a  clarification 
of  the  situational  determinants. 

Then  there  is  the  anxietv  that  can¬ 
not  be  ascribed  to  anything  in  particular 
but  which  is  simplv  experienced  bv  one 
as  an  “unpleasant  state  of  mind”.  This 
is  best  described  as  a  neurotic  form  of 
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anxiety  aiul  a  personal  concern  over  it 
may  be  shown  for  the  first  time  early 
in  one's  development  thou){h  generally 
the  individual  only  recoRni/es  its  crippl¬ 
ing  inlluences  after  the  development 
of  capacity  for  self-objectificati»m.  The 
younger  person  though  intiuenced  bv  it 
do(‘s  not  ordinarily  evaluate  it  as  an 
objective  exjXTience.  Hut  it  mav  make 
him  misc'rahle  and  irritable  and  conse- 
«|uenflv  may  lead  to  behaviour  that  pro¬ 
vokes  his  asscxiates,  parents  and  teach¬ 
ers.  An  older  person  mav  b<‘  more 
inclined  to  withilraw  and  avoid  inter- 
|K-rsonal  contad  until  such  time  as  his 
anxiety  attack  has  subsided.  Hecausc* 
of  the  complex  nature  of  this  form  of 
anxiety  it  is  best  dealt  with  in  the  clinic 
where  a  continuing  interest  and  pur¬ 
poseful  management  (»f  it  can  he  real¬ 
ized.  Ihe  teacher’s  role  in  problems 
of  this  nature  is  mainlv  erne  of  recog¬ 
nizing  neurotic  anxietv  and  arranging 
to  have  the  pupil  referred  to  the  clinic 
for  treatment.  Of  impH>rtance  also  is 
the  nec'd  for  noting  those  instances 
when  neurotic  anxietv  is  passed  off  as 
either  an  ordinary  fear  or  worry.  The 
individual  sulfering  from  neurotic  anxi¬ 
etv  is  ever  pnme  to  fcKUS  his  anxi¬ 
etv  on  anv  object  or  situation,  thus 
giving  it  a  semblance  of  validity.  How¬ 
ever,  when  it  is  noticed  that  advice  and 
information  do  not  seem  to  resolve  or 
Iess<*n  it,  one  should  assume  the  involve¬ 
ment  of  unknown  and  more  fundamen¬ 
tal  factors. 

Anxiety  that  Promotes  Arhptation 

Ft  should  not  be  assumed  from  the 
foregoing  that  all  anxietv  is  undesire- 
able.  Hather,  it  should  be  stressed  that 
certain  forms  of  anxietv  do  serve  to 
promote  learning  and  .adaptation.  How¬ 
ever,  this  fact  in  itsedf  does  not  abv)lve 
one  from  the  necessity  of  distinguishing 


between  that  anxiety  which  favours 
learning  from  that  which  does  not. 
Only  through  a  more  sensitive  concern 
over  the  varieties  of  anxiety  can  the 
pro|H-r  distinctions  he  made  and  pro|X'r 
measures  taken  to  resolve  them. 

Another  of  the  more  im|)ortant  con¬ 
cerns  of  psychotherapists  that  seems  to 
have  value  for  education,  has  been  yvith 
the  problem  of  inter|x*rsonal  relations. 
.\ot  only  has  there  lx*cn  a  great  deal 
of  theoretical  interest  in  the  problem  of 
interpersonal  relations  hut  of  even 
greater  significance  is  the  fact  that  psy¬ 
chotherapists  have  been  attempting  to 
deal  yvith  this  matter  in  rather  concrete 
terms. 

Ihus,  v)me  therapists  subject  their 
clients  to  an  extensive  pattern  of  tlirect- 
ed  and  partly  guided  emotive  interper- 
s<inal  ex|x*riences  yvith  both  themsidves 
ami  others  to  yvhom  their  exix*riences 
might  relate.  Other  therapists  Indieve 
that  the  res|>onsibilitv  for  stdecting  and 
directing  such  inter-personal  ex|HTience 
should  be-  vested  In  the  client  himsedf. 
W  hatever  may  be  the  final  (uittome  of 
these  contrary  vleyvs,  it  Is  accepted  bv 
the  majority  of  therapists  that  Interper¬ 
sonal  interaction  is  an  integral  as|XTt 
of  psychotherapy,  and  accordingly  the 
principle  and  pr,ictices  inherent  in  it 
are  matters  that  teachers  might  readily 
adapt  to  a  classrfKmi  s<*tting.  However, 
in  this  regard  it  shf)uld  he  noted  that 
unless  the  teacher’s  interperMtnal  pr.ic- 
tites  conform  rea«)nablv  ys'ell  to  .accept¬ 
ed  standards  (»f  morality  and  ethics,  it 
is  not  likelv  that  he  can  safelv  manage 
a  pupil’s  interpersfinal  prf)blem  in  a 
manner  that  is  conducive  to  pnKliicing 
results  compatible  with  srK'ial  needs  and 
values.  It  is  indeed  important  to  recog¬ 
nize  that  the  quality  and  nature  f»f  In- 
terpervmal  experience  d(K*s  matter.  If 
it  is  not  sufficiently  managed  and  con- 
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trolled  by  considerations  of  morality  and 
ethics,  the  pupil  may  easily  become  im¬ 
pressed  with  interpersonal  praclices  that 
relate  more  closely  to  the  instiKation  of 
anti-Mxial  Ix-haviour.  A  pupil  cannot 
he  left  entirely  to  himself  or  dealt  with 
haphazardly  in  such  matters.  The  long 
time  s[x*nt  in  the  classrcKim,  among 
other  things,  can  be  effectively  em¬ 
ployed  to  help  the  pupil  develop  the 
interpersonal  experiential  basis  for 
warding  off  many  of  the  less-valued  and 
uncontrollable  interpersonal  effects  to 
which  he  will  undoubtedly  Ix'  exposed 
in  his  out-<)f-classr(X)m  hours.  Such 
expc-rience  plays  an  important  part  in 
the  development  of  pupils  who,  as 
adults,  will  have  to  adjust  in  terms  ac¬ 
ceptable  to  stx'iety.  Accordinglv,  this 
is  a  problem  that  teachers  cannot  afford 
to  overl<K>k. 

Participant  Experience 

riiough  hv  no  means  a  new  insight, 
psvch(»therapists  have  become  increas¬ 
ingly  impressexi  w'ith  the  significance  of 
concrete  participant-ex|x‘rience  as  a 
basis  for  mental  health  and  sound  ad¬ 
justment.  Clinical  patients  often  reflect 
a  great  deal  of  immaturity  which  fre- 
quentlv  expresses  itself  in  the  form  of 
placing  undue  reliance  uixm  the  value- 
svstems  of  others.  Iliis  tendency 
generallv  implies  a  lack  of  suflicient 
concrete  experience  in  the  matters  con¬ 
cerned.  I'he  case  histories  of  such  in¬ 
dividuals  moreover  frequently  reveal  a 
background  of  extreme  parental  domi¬ 
nation  or  lack  of  opportunity'  to  learn 
to  do  things  for  themsedves.  Hence,  it 
would  seem  that  both  teachers  and 
parents  could  do  a  great  deal  to  en¬ 
courage  pupils  actively  to  participate  in 
situations  and  thereby  help  to  develop 
a  more  mature  attitude  toward  life. 
More  specificallv,  pupils  should  he  per¬ 


mitted  to  assume  an  increasing  measure 
of  responsibility  for  the  activities  and 
situations  in  w'hich  they  engage.  This 
implies  also  that  they  be  permitted  on 
(xcasion  to  participate  in  activities  that 
slightly  exceed  their  maturational  capa¬ 
bilities  or  that  may  even  involve  an  ele¬ 
ment  of  danger.  Moreover,  it  also  sc*ems 
important  that  account  be  taken  of  the 
variety  of  ex|x*rience  |x*rmittcd  and  that 
it  lx*  gradually  expanded  so  as  to  foster 
the  growth  and  development  of  a  need 
for  achievement  and  the  establishment 
of  an  expc-rimental  basis  for  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  a  sc*nse  of  responsibility. 
Again  the  criteria  for  controlling  and 
guiding  the  quality  of  active  expcTience 
to  which  pupils  might  be  exposes!  arc 
to  lx*  found  in  the  accepted  moral  and 
ethical  principles  that  are  designed  to 
serve  vxicty.  Without  s«)und  example, 
guidance  and  judicious  control  any 
pupil  or  child  may  find  abundant  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  practise  activities  that  underlie 
anti-s(K'ial  lx*havi«)ur.  Indeed,  it  is  in 
part  a  matter  of  how  well  and  exten¬ 
sively  the  child  is  guided  into  s<xiallv 
accepted  activities  that  determines 
whether  his  hc'havior  will  fit  his  srxietv 
and  whether  he  can  assume  resix)nsi- 
hilitv  for  it.  The  fact  that  psych«»thera- 
pists  spend  much  time  in  supplementing 
the  lack  of  experience  noticed  in  clients 
draws  attention  to  the  increasingly  im- 
|M)rtant  role  that  parents  and  teachers 
can  play  in  this  regard  and  thereby  help 
to  avert  mental  illness  and  social  mal¬ 
adjustment  in  pupils.  Improvement  in 
pupils’  thinking  might  he  expected 
merely  as  a  hv-pnxluct  of  such  manage¬ 
ment. 

A  Final  Ohservation 

A  final  psvchothera|x*utic  observation 
that  seems  to  have  significance  for  edu¬ 
cation  concerns  the  matter  of  improv- 
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ing  one’s  self-awareness  and  developing 
self-respect.  Many  therapists  consider 
the  ac(|uiring  of  insight  into  oneself  a 
crucial  com|Jonent  of  successful  thera¬ 
py.  However,  there  are  divergent  views 
among  therapists  concerning  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  how  this  might  he  brought 
about.  Psychoanalysts,  for  instance, 
favor  a  more  direct  approach,  fretpient- 
ly  squarely  confronting  the  client  with 
the  facts  concerning  himself.  Others, 
like  the  client-centred  therapists,  prefer 
to  have  the  client  discover  himself 
according  to  his  own  inclinations  and 
developing  strengths.  Ihough  it  is 
often  difficult  to  decide  how  to  proceed 
in  such  matters,  it  is  probable  that  one 
of  the  more  important  considerations  in 
this  regard  is  whether  the  interpersonal 
relationship  involves  loss  of  dignity  or 
self-respect.  It  seems  that  growth 
toward  maturity  de|X‘nds  greatly  cm  the 
preservation  and  gradual  elaboration  of 
one’s  respect  for  self.  Moreover,  this 
seems  to  lx*  a  matter  over  which  the 
individual  himself  should  exercise  a 
major  responsihilitv  and  control.  One 
prohahlv  acc|uires  greater  self-res|x*ct 
when  self-improvement  derives  from 
self-effort  and  personal  responsihilitv. 

A  rather  common  opinion  of  thera¬ 
pists  is  that  a  healthy  respect  for  oneself 
underlies  the  acc  eptance  of  others.  Such 
a  view  is  easilv  supported  bv  the  fact 
that  an  active  interpersonal  interaction 
involves  an  exchange  between  at  least 
two  individuals.  And  where  one  can¬ 
not  accept  c»nes<*lf,  anv  perceived  su- 
perictr  cpialities  in  another  usually  lead 
to  a  focussing  c)f  attention  on  one’s  in- 
adecfuac  ies.  I'or  this  reasem  the  accept¬ 
ance  of  another  is  difficult  in  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  self-acceptance. 

It  would  seem  to  follow  then  that 
here  is  a  further  possibilitv  for  teachers 


and  parents  to  assist  in  the  development 
of  pupils  by  influencing  their  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  sense  of  {X’rsonal  worth.  In 
the  absence  of  this  factor  it  is  not  likely 
that  an  individual  can  think  and  adapt 
himself  to  his  sexiety  in  the  most  con¬ 
structive  manner. 

•Moreover,  it  should  be  recognized 
that  the  development  of  a  sincere  re- 
s|x‘ct  for  oneself  also  de|x;nds  in  large 
measure  iqson  how-  the  previously  dis¬ 
cussed  matters  are  managed.  Indeed, 
all  of  these*  issues  are,  by  the  very 
nature  of  things,  intrinsically  related  to 
each  other  and  it  is  not  always  too 
readily  apparent  what  changes  one  is 
actually  bringing  about.  However,  with 
attention  f(KUssed  u|x»n  these  more 
definable  features  of  |x*rsonality  change 
the  chances  for  pursuing  a  more  con¬ 
structive  practical  approach  to  the  prob¬ 
lem  arc*  incrc*asc*d. 

StiiHmary 

It  may  be*  of  value  to  summarize 
l)riellv  the  few  matters  that  have  fx*en 
discussc*d.  I'irst,  teachers  must  recog¬ 
nize  more  clearly  and  accept  the  fact 
of  an  essential  dc*|x*ndency  of  thinking 
on  the  |x*rsonality  pnxess.  Second,  de- 
velopiiu-nts  in  iiKxlern  |wyclu)therapy 
re|x*atedlv  suggest  that  significant  and 
constructive  changes  in  the  thinking  of 
individuals  might  be*  induced  through 
a  more  direct  and  delilierate  manage¬ 
ment  of  im|X)rtant  com|)onents  of  the 
|x*rsonality  process. 

Thir<l,  the  more  outstanding  of  these 
developments  has  lx*en  the  recognition 
bv  psych«»therapists  that  changes  in  p<*r- 
Mmality  and  thinking  depc*ncl  upon  C  1 ) 
the  recognition  and  effective  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  anxieties  of  individuals, 
(2')  growth  in  interperv)nal  expt*rience 
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of  a  MKialiy 'Valued  kind,  TB)  the 
anchoring  of  one’s  value  system  in 
direct  experience,  and  growth  in 
self-awareness  and  the  preservation  and 
development  of  a  sense  of  cliKnity  and 


personal  worth.  Fourth,  if  teachers  are 
able  to  deal  effectively  with  these  as¬ 
pects  of  the  personality  prcKess  real  im¬ 
provements  in  thinking  and  scKial  ad¬ 
justment  are  to  be  expectctl. 
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BOOK  REVIEW 


Jud((inff  Student  Pro^reM.  By  R.  Mur¬ 
ray  Thomas.  New  York.  Dingmans,  Green 
Ik  Ca).  1954.  $4.50. 

Though  no  one  "master  formula”  can  bc' 
given,  this  is  a  volume  that  will  Ite  wel¬ 
comed  by  all  in-service  teachers  as  well  as 
thos4-  prep^citig  to  become  teachers.  The 
author  introduces  ways  of  evaluating  chil¬ 
dren's  growth  in  the  classnKim  and,  through 
conen'te  examples,  enabh-s  the  teacher  more 
effectively  to  judge  student  progress.  Differ¬ 
ing  from  most  volumes  on  the  subject,  the 
present  Ixxik  explains  evaluation  techniques 
that  have  actually  been  uucl  effectively  by 
in-service  teachers.  It  is  a  help  to  the 
teacher  to  construct  cdfective  classroom  tests, 
to  observe  and  record  children’s  In'havieir 
accurately,  to  judge  children’s  secial  rela¬ 
tionships,  to  judge  children’s  participation  in 
clast,  to  organize  records,  to  talk  effectively 
both  with  stude-nts  and  with  parents,  and  to 
report  children’s  progre-ss  accurateTy.  Flach 
chapter  be-gint  with  an  actual  classrctom  situ¬ 
ation  or  pn>ble*m.  Each  chapter  concludet 
with  a  bibliography  for  those  who  with  to 
pursue  furthe-r  reading.  An  instructor’s 
manual  accompanies  the  book  for  the  benefit 


of  those-  instructing  future  tc-achers. — S.  M. 
Amatora.  St.  Francis  Coll.,  Ft.  Wayne, 
Ind. 

History  of  Education.  Ry  Patrick  J. 
Me<e(rmick.  C^atholic  Fducation  Press,  Wash¬ 
ington,  1).  C.  pp.  688. 

This  volume  it  practically  a  new  treatise* 
by  Dr.  Francis  P.  Cassidy  wbo  was  co-autbur 
eif  a  previous  edition.  Tbe  work  se-e-ms  un- 
biase-d,  objective  and  unusually  ce)mpreben- 
sive. 

The  author  Ix-gins  his  account  with  the 
era  be-fore  the  time  of  the  (iree-ks  and  brings 
it  right  down  to  tbe  present  situation.  In 
a  cogent  manner,  and  with  unusual  discern¬ 
ment,  Dr.  Cassidy  deals  with  the  purpose-s, 
practice-s  and  e-ducators  of  eve-ry  epejch  in  the 
history  of  e-ducation.  Difl'er  with  the  author 
as  one  may,  no  student  of  e-ducation  can 
afford  to  ignore  his  interpretations.  If 
studie-d  assiduously,  it  will  throw  light  on 
prese-nt  sch<M>l  practice-s  and  will  provide 
criteria  for  judging  our  ideals,  methods,  and 
aspirations. 

T  his  b<M)k  is  up-to-date,  it  is  well  written, 
and  has  extensive  reference-s. — R.  Andrkw 
Mackif,  Ph.  D. 


The  Rapid-Learner:  A  Psychological 

and  Philosophical  Approach 

liy  THOMAS  C.  CAMPAM  I  I.A 
Professor  of  Psycholofiy 
Xillanova  University,  VilLinova,  Pennsylvania 

liditnr's  note:  Most  classrooms  contain  at  least  a  few  if  not  more  rapiJ  Uarners. 
These  are  the  children  who  are  capable  of  learninn  faster  than  the  aeeraKe  child.  The 
more  extreme  among  the  rapid-learners  may  he  classified  as  the  gifted.  All  children  who 
learn  more  rapidly  than  the  average  child  are  in  need  of  special  consideration  from  the 
teacher.  These  children  have  much  to  offer,  hut  they  need  an  opportunity  to  develop  their 
special  ahilities.  l)(K'tor  C.ampanella  presents  sttme  of  the  difficulties  and  conflicting  Issues 
that  fretfuenily  arise  with  reference  to  this  group  of  children,  and  offers  a  psychological  and 


philosophical  upprinwh  to  their  solution, 
ground  of  experience  which  includes  that  rj 
director  of  student  teaching  at  St.  ImuIs  LI  nil 
his  present  position  at  Villanoia.  lie  is  also 
Archdiocese  of  Philailelphia. 

SL'PI  lUOH  ability  in  worthwhile 
type  of  human  endeavor  is  usually 
the  si^n  taken  for  a  gifted  child. 
This  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  the 
gifted  child  is  academically  su|H>rior. 
It  can  mean  that  he  may  hc>  a  fast 
learner,  possessing  an  unusual  memory. 
Me  may  possess  creative  ability,  or  |H*r- 
haps  the  ability  to  do  In'tter  abstract 
reasoninK. 

ITroiicous  Ideas 

Previous  to  the  first  world  war, 
writers  often  referred  to  these  rapid 
learners  as  eccentric,  immature,  emo¬ 
tional,  and  unstable.  I  hey  were  l(Kjked 
u|)on  with  suspicion  and  made  fun  of 
in  the  classroom  and  out.  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  there  were  many  erroneous 
opinions  that  clouded  the  horizon  for 
the  treatment  of  the  gifted.  They  were 
definitely  based  <»n  false  research  which 
made  erroneous  claims  to  the  fact  that 
the  rapid  learners  were  weaklings; 
hence  they  were  sup|K)sed  to  be  physi¬ 
cally  immature  and  emotionally  malad¬ 
justed.  However,  mmlern  objective  re- 
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'tor  7  homas  Campanella  writes  from  a 
former  high  school  teacher,  instructor  and 
ersity,  and  u'hotd  psychologist,  in  addition  to 
psychologist  for  the  ('hildren's  Bureau  of  the 

search  has  proved  conclusively  that  the 
op|)osite  is  true. 

Terman  and  Oden  ^2)  and  Witty 
(i)  have  denied  these  unfouniled  as¬ 
sumptions.  Iheir  claim  is  that  ^ifted 
children  have  shown  that  they  arc 
stronger  physically  anil  more  cont|H‘tent 
siK'ially  when  compared  with  children 
of  the  same  chronological  a^e. 

A  Well-Adjusted  C'.hild 

From  other  ohscTvations  drawn  fritm 
Kenetic  studies  such  as  that  done  by 
Wilson  (4)  and  others  reiterate  con¬ 
clusively  that  the  rapid  learner  is  a  very 
well-adjusted  child.  He  is  more  atten¬ 
tive,  resjjonsive,  and  possc*sses  an  ardent 
ilesire  to  learn.  Since  he  has  a  larger 
viKahulary,  he  reads  well,  can  analyze 
and  comprehend  better  than  most  stu¬ 
dents  and  in  fact  sometimes  l)etter  than 
his  teacher  in  certain  areas  in  which 
the  gifted  has  discovered  );reat  interest. 
There  are  teachers  who  cannot  accept 
this  concept.  I  reijiiently,  he  alienates 
the  gifted  and  therehs  causes  a  rift. 

What  are  the  psychological  means 
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used  to  aid  the  teacher  in  such  a  pre¬ 
dicament?  Actually,  it  is  as  uld  as 
I’latrj  and  Aristotle.  A  ^(xkI  teacher 
will  lire  the  child  to  greater  heights. 
It  is  time  for  the  teacher  to  do  some 
investigating  for  himself. 

Many  teachers  overl(K)k  this  fact  and 
cause  the  gifted  to  Ix'  critical  of  his 
education.  livery  classnxjm  teacher 
should  rec-ogni/.e  and  rejoice  if  he  dis¬ 
covers  a  gifted  child  in  his  class.  When 
a  gifted  child  challenges  his  teacher, 
there  should  be  great  interest  by  the 
teacher  in  the  pupil.  For  then  the 
pupil  is  thinking.  The  gifted  can  think 
and  the  instructor  must  encourage  this 
pr(xess  of  learning. 

A  f.’hfl/h'Mg/Mg  Curriculum 

One  means  of  achieving  this  psycho¬ 
logical  learning  is  to  provide  a  curricu¬ 
lum  for  the  rapid-learning  child.  A 
curriculum  that  is  not  onlv  functional, 
but  also  challenging  to  him  philosoph¬ 
ically  and  spiritually  is  desired. 

T(xi  frequently  teachers  feel  that 
since  the  pupil  may  be  an  adolescent, 
he  should  have  an  enriched  curriculum. 
But  what  is  enrichment  to  some  educa¬ 
tors?  More  reading,  more  creative  pro¬ 
jects.  Such  will  not  move  the  rapid 
learners  much  above  the  level  of  medi- 
(xrity. 

It  should  be  the  teacher’s  responsi¬ 
bility  to  arouse  in  him  his  intellectual 
reasoning  power,  to  help  him  make 
judgments,  see  relationships,  causes  and 
effects,  and  thus  protluce  concommitant 
learning  which  will  sharpen  the  faculty 
of  the  intellect.  To  enable  the  student 
to  think  objectively  should  be  the  crux 
of  the  curriculum.  For  as  he  is  able 
to  reason,  will  he  be  able  to  seek  truth. 

Ilis  senses  must  be  sharpened  so  that 
he  mav  reason  and  use  his  intellect  t«) 


seek  truth  and  in  discovering  truth 
accept  it  as  his  only  gcxxl.  I'ruth  is 
the  conformity  of  our  minds  to  reality. 
Above  all,  the  gifted  must  be  taught  to 
think  straight.  The  foundation  to  a 
well-educated  man  is  a  keen  intellect 
based  on  sound  reasoning.  Hence,  his 
curriculum  must  be  of  the  20th-century 
liberal  arts. 

Identify  the  Gifted 

The  question  uppermost  in  the  writ¬ 
er's  mind  is  how  one  should  identify 
these  gifted  children.  In  S()me  cities 
an  I.  Q.  test  is  the  sole  factor  in  this 
identification,  while  others  use  a  com¬ 
bination  of  mental  achievement  tests, 
past  performance,  and  teacher  observa¬ 
tion  as  a  basic  requirement. 

It  seems  that  there  is  no  agreement 
as  to  what  is  a  minimum  I.Q.  required 
to  be  in  this  gifted  class.  It  varies  from 
an  I.Q.  of  110  to  140.  Hence,  the 
identification  of  the  gifted  is  not  limited 
to  intelligence  but  to  many  other  fac¬ 
tors. 

Since  mental  tests  at  their  best  are 
loaded  with  cultural  items,  schfx)!  psy¬ 
chologists  and  counselors  must  be  ever 
on  the  alert  not  to  have  these  tests  serve 
as  the  most  important  consideration. 
Clinicians  have  observed  children  who 
are  gifted,  yet  do  not  portrav  their 
ability  in  their  mental  tests.  Hence, 
the  evaluation  of  teachers’  past  perform¬ 
ance  and  achievement  testing  should 
give  to  the  educators  a  strong  basis  to 
select  these  p<‘opIe  (  I  ). 

Tlie  fact  is  that  psychologists  arc  able 
merely  to'  find  about  twenty  percent  of 
the  g'fted  pupils  in  our  scIhkiIs.  Be¬ 
sides,  there  are  many  gifteil  who  never 
graduate  from  high-school  or  college. 
ITiis  is  a  tragedy  which  educators  must 
remedy  bv  working  for  a  solution.  Our 
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country  needs  these  jilted  people  to 
help  preserve  our  democracy  and  to 
strengthen  it. 

Issues  not  C'oti fused 

riierefore,  the  issues  should  not  be 
confused  in  helping  the  giftetl.  The 
greatest  concern  is  not  with  accelera¬ 
tion;  the  building  of  ex|X‘riences  used 
in  science;  the  reatling  program  of  the 
Santa  Anna  Sch(X)l;  the  guidance  pro¬ 
gram  of  I^vanston  'I'ownship  High 
Sch<x)l  or  even  the  major  work  classes 
in  Cleveland,  but  the  main  concern 
should  Ix'  the  training  of  the  whole 
man,  an  integrated  individual, — body, 
mind,  and  soul. 

“Mens  sano  est  cor|X)re  sano”  of 
C’icero  is  only  partly  true.  One  of  the 
greatest  needs  in  our  atomic  world  is 
f»)r  exceptionally  well-trained  men. 
Men  and  women  who  can  use  their 
intellect  to  reason  these  everlasting 
values  which  never  change  are  needed. 
The  gifted  must  have  these  values  as 
a  basic  e(|uipment  to  life.  Their  bril¬ 
liant  minds  should  not  he  led  to  the 
slaughter  of  relative  values. 

The  erv  of  the  gifted  is  that  he  h.is  no 
norm  of  judgment.  Truth  to  many  rapid 
learners  is  presented  as  nehiiloiis,  des¬ 
pairing,  and  infinite  perpetuating  ex|x*r- 


iences  which  he  will  never  reach.  Thus, 
his  whole  psychological  mind  is  affect¬ 
ed.  He  no  longer  seeks  for  lasting 
values.  Life  leads  to  d<x)m  am'  ex|H‘ri- 
ence,  and  finally,  despair.  C'onset|uent- 
ly,  many  gifted  pupils  are  lost  in  this 
web  of  exixrience. 

I’he  training  of  the  gifted  should  Im- 
the  unchanging  concepts  of  truth  which 
will  permeate  his  mind  and  heart  and 
make  his  psychology  of  learning  mean¬ 
ful,  purposeful,  and  useful,  not  only 
for  tiHlay  hut  for  tomorrow,  not  for  one 
world  but  for  two,  the  here  ami  the 
hereafter.  Without  these  unchanging 
values  our  giftetl  are  as  soldiers  equip 
|xtI  for  battle  without  ammunition. 
l*sycht)logy  of  the  giftetl  must  he  in¬ 
tegrally  woven  with  a  wise  anti  prutlent 
life  hasetl  tm  |XTmanent  values. 

A  Sound  Philosophy  of  Life 

If  this  is  tltme,  the  giftetl  will  lx*  able 
to  face  life  et|uip|X‘d  with  a  stmntl 
philov)phy  t)f  life.  Cieniuses  in  art, 
music,  science,  anti  in  fact  every  fieltl 
of  learning  will  Ix‘  productive  only  in 
as  much  as  they  believe  in  unchanging 
values.  After  all,  the  giftetl  are  pet»ple 
whom  the  C’reator  of  all  things  esjx-cial- 
Iv  singletl  out  with  His  Almighty  favor, 
—  the  mind  and  stud  of  the  giftetl. 
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Psychometric  Methods.  Hy  J.  P.  Guil¬ 
ford.  New  York.  McGraw-Hill  Co.  1954. 
58.50. 

This  is  a  complete  and  clear  presentation 
of  the  various  areas  of  psychological  measure¬ 
ment  and  the  statistical  procedures  necessary 
for  them.  The  author  shows  how  the  lines 
of  a  single  logical  system  for  psychological 
measurement  are  taking  form.  An  attempt 
has  hern  made  toward  further  unifying  steps 
in  theory  and  in  measurement.  The  author 
presents  the  logical  ground  for  psycho¬ 
physical  concepts  and  methmis.  1  he  sincere 
student  of  psychometric  methods  will  find  in 
this  volume  a  complete  and  ade<|uate  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  general  held  of  psychological 
measurement — S.  .M.  Amatoha.  St.  Fran¬ 
cis.  Cadi.,  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind. 

School  and  Community.  Ky  Edward  Ci. 
Olsen  et.  al.  New  York.  Prentice-Hall. 
1954. 

One  of  the  most  significant  and  potentially 
far  reaching  educational  developments  of  our 
day  is  the  trend  to  vitalize-  education  by  re¬ 
lating  the  sch(X)l  program  to  community 
living.  The  present  volume  outlines  basic 
techniejues  of  community  analysis,  provides 
detailed  suggestions,  and  presents  ways  of 
organizing  community  resources  and  study 
programs  to  develop  such  a  pri;gram.  The 
Ixxik  is  designed  to  meet  the  information  on 
methfxls  of  community  study  and  s<-rvice  at 
all  schcxil  levels  from  kindergarten  through 
adult  education.  This  is  a  valuable  Ixxik  for 


all  who  wish  to  utilize  to  a  maximum,  all 
available  resources  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
(-ducational  institution. — S.  M.  Amatura. 
St.  Francis  Cxdl.,  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind. 

We  and  Our  Children.  Ry  M.  Heed  New- 
land.  New  York.  P.  ).  Kenedy  (k  S<ins. 
1954.  53.50. 

Th<-  author,  a  moth<-r  of  seven  children, 
uses  for  this  volume  her  own  experiences  and 
translates  through  it  the  priiH’iplet  of  the 
interior  life  in  terms  that  ht  children.  She 
aims  to  reassure  parents  that  even  though  it 
is  an  age  of  spcxialization,  yet  they  are  i|uite 
capable  of  doing  the  joh  themselves.  Using 
their  own  intiiititin  and  common  sense,  they 
are  well  fitted  as  parents  to  rear  their  chil¬ 
dren  in  the  paths  of  moral  integrity  and 
virtue.  With  juvenile  delinquency  on  the 
increase  hxlay,  with  countless  parents  wor¬ 
ried  and  anxious  alxiut  their  children,  this 
handy  little  volume  prt-sents  itself  as  a  re¬ 
freshing  dew  to  reassure  parents  that  they 
can  do  the  job  of  bringing  up  their  children 
as  g(xxi,  true,  loyal  citizens  of  our  country, 
and  future  citizens  of  heaven.  Mihough 
this  lxx>k  is  more  directly  pointed  to  fathers 
and  mothers,  it  will  be  e(|aully  valuable  to 
teachers  and  to  all  others  who  have  part  in 
developing  the  spiritual  and  moral  characti-r 
of  the  child.  A  handy  volume  indeed  for  all 
teachers  to  recommend  to  parents. — S.  M, 
Amatora.  St.  Francis  Cxill.,  Ft.  Wayne, 
Ind. 
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The  Juv«nll«  Offender.  By  Clyde  B. 
Vc‘dd«r.  Garden  City,  N.  Y.  Doubieday 
ik  C4,.  1954. 

Juvenile  deliii<|uency  it  causing  deep  con¬ 
cern  in  the  I'nited  States  today.  'Ihe  num¬ 
ber  of  lKM)kt  and  pamphlets  on  the  subject 
is  increasing  prodigiously.  Besidis  treating 
of  the  numerous  technhjues  and  facilities  de¬ 
signed  to  cope  with  ihe  problem,  the  author 
has  als<i  included  in  this  large  volume  many 
articles  culled  from  professional  journals. 
All  phases  of  the  problem  arc  treated  in  some 
thirteen  chapters,  beginning  with  the  mean¬ 
ing,  nature,  and  cause  of  delin<|uency  and 
proceeding  to  such  things  at  community  in¬ 
stitutions,  juvenile  gangs,  special  behavior 
problems,  and  trends  in  the  juvenile  court 
methods,  i-ollowing  the  carefully  sehvted 
readings  reprinted  in  each  chapter,  the 
author  gives  a  list  of  selecti'd  references  for 
further  reading. — S.  M,  Amatora.  St.  Fran¬ 
cis  Cxill.,  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind. 

Thr  Family  Bible.  Gutenberg  I^dition. 
John  J.  Crawley  Cai.  37  West  47th  Street, 
New  York  36.  N,  Y.  1954.  $10.95. 

One  positive  way  to  happiness  it  family 
prayer.  More  and  more  are  families  begin¬ 
ning  to  realize  this  today.  The  family  bible 
is  again  finding  its  place  in  the  home.  At 
the  most  treasured  b(Mjk,  this  bible  should 
likewisi-  lie  the  most  iM'autiful.  The  pub¬ 
lishers  above  have  succeeded  in  reproducing 
the  priceless  original  Gutenlierg  Bible.  The 
handsome  artcraft  binding,  an  exact  dupli¬ 
cate  of  the  original  Gutenlx'rg  Bible  which 
is  at  present  in  the  Library  of  CJongrest,  and 
valued  at  over  a  million  dollars,  make  this 
a  iMMik  of  beauty.  I'he  page-tops,  the  letter¬ 
ing,  and  the  cross  inlaid  on  the  cover  arc  in 
genuine  twenty-four-karat  gold.  There  arc 
esptxially  drawn  maps  in  full  color  to  help 
<ine  understand  biblical  events.  More  than 
one-hundrixl  masterpieces  of  medieval  art 
treasures  from  the  manuscript  editions  arc- 
reproduced  for  the  first  time  in  this  modern 
bible.  Fvery  page  is  illuminated  in  gold 
and  exc|uisite  colors,  reproducing  the  hand 
lettering  of  the  fourteenth  century  monks. 
The  end  papers  are  reproductions  in  all  six- 
tex-n  colors  of  the  most  glorious  staincxl  glass 
windows  of  thirtex-nth  century  cathcxlrals. 
Additional  beautifully  illuminatcxl  pages  like¬ 
wise  provide  a  dignificxl  place  for  the  nxord- 
ing  of  family  events.  I'he  paper  itM-lf  in 


this  edition  is  treated  to  carry  the  gold  print¬ 
ing  used  throughout  the  glorious  1600  pages 
of  this  outstanding  bible.  Fvery  teacher 
should  not  only  own  a  copy  of  this  unusual 
Wfirk  of  art,  but  should  likewise  rtx;ommend 
it  to  parents  as  well  as  to  older  students. 
W'hen  the  family  bible  again  bnds  an  hon- 
orcxl  place  in  every  home,  when  it  is  handy 
enough  that  mothers  and  fathers  will  again 
read  passages  to  their  children  each  evening, 
then  can  one  expext  in  the  rising  generation, 
a  group  of  law-abiding.  God-fearing  citizens. 
That  is  one  certain  methcxl  of  halting  the 
ever-increasing  waves  of  crime  and  delin¬ 
quency  that  worry  countless  families  today. 
— S.  ,M.  Amatoha.  St.  Francis  Coll.,  Ft. 
Wayne,  Ind. 

Peraonallty  and  Mental  Health.  By 
James  E.  Boyce.  Milwaukee.  Bruce  Pub. 
Co.  1955.  $3.50. 

As  a  basic  text  in  mental  hygiene  and 
the  psychology  of  adjustment,  the  present 
volume  is  among  the  best  in  its  field  today. 
I'hroughout,  the  presentation  of  material  is 
integratixl  with  a  frankly  Christian  philoso¬ 
phy  of  life.  In  the  introductory  portion  of 
the  Ixiok,  the  author  presents  clearly  the 
problem  of  mental  hygiene.  The  remaining 
four  scx'tions  discuss  the  structure  of  per¬ 
sonality,  the  development  of  personality,  the 
management  of  personality,  and  the  disorders 
of  personality.  In  this  clear,  concise,  and 
logical  presentation,  the  author  shows  the 
basic  patterns  of  adjustment,  preu-nts  clearly 
the  integration  of  basic  drives  and  nixxls, 
and  develops  an  intelligent  reading  of  the 
components  of  personality.  In  presi-nting 
the  development  of  pers<inality,  the  author 
shows  its  beginning  in  the  early  ages  of  life, 
and  then  traces  that  development  through 
the  schtMil  years  and  well  into  adolescence, 
lie  clearly  points  out  some  of  the  common 
problems  in  personality,  the  various  types  of 
mental  disorder  and  the  causes  thertxif,  and 
complications  of  the  problem.  Further  than 
this,  he  shows  m<'thods  and  means  of  over¬ 
coming  the  problems,  of  prevention  of  tbe 
disorders,  as  well  as  of  the  care  and  treat¬ 
ment  of  th<’m.  The  Itook  is  highly  rtxom- 
mendtxl  to  all  who  are  looking  for  a  modern 
treatment  of  the  subjext  of  mental  health. — 
S.  M.  Amatora.  St.  Francis  Coll.,  Ft. 
Wayne,  Ind. 


HELPS  FOR  BUSY  ENGLISH  TEACHERS 

Th«  Eaton  Book  Report  STitem  requires  more  thinking  and  leu  writing  on  the  part 
of  the  student  and  less  reading  and  correcting  on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  It  also 
provides  a  handy,  permanent  reewd  of  each  student's  outside  reading.  Form  A 
fmr  Noveb  and  Drama,  Form  B  for  Essays  and  Short  Stories,  Fwm  C  for  the  Book 
Review,  Form  D  for  the  Photoplay  Review,  Form  E  for  Biography,  Form  F  for 
Travel.  Prices:  Forms  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F  $1.50  per  hundred,  Permanent  Record 
Cards  $2.00  per  100. 

Eatoa-Palmer  Workbooks  in  Litaratnro:  Macbeth,  Julius  Caesar,  Ivanboe,  Treasure 
Island,  A  Tale  of  Two  Cities,  Silas  Mamer,  The  Lanly  of  the  Lake,  Idylls  of  the 
King,  The  Merchant  of  Venice,  Hamlet.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  copies  sold  all 
over  the  country.  Try  them  out  in  one  class  and  you  will  want  more.  Single 
copies  25  cents,  with  key  40  cents.  Discount  on  class  orders. 

Pictorial  Litoratnro  Kaps :  Interesting  visual  aids  for  your  literature  classes.  Each 
map  is  loaded  with  interesting  information.  English  Literature  Map  in  black  and 
White  $1.00,  American  Literature  Map  in  colors  $1.50.  Historical  and  Literary 
Map  of  London,  in  colors  $2.00. 

Workbook  in  Basic  Bpolliag.  This  is  a  scientifically  worked  out  method  of  really 
eliminating  errors  most  frequently  made  in  basic  spelling  at  the  junior  high  school 
level.  It  is  also  useful  with  backward  spellers  in  higher  grades.  Price  40  cents. 

The  Eaton  Litoratnra  Tests.  Thirty-eight  popular  titles  used  in  junior  and  senior 
high  schools.  Write  for  complete  list  and  sample  copies.  You’ll  like  them.  Price: 
small  quantities  4  cents  each  or  $4.00  per  hundred  in  any  assortment. 

Teachinf  Diacritical  Harks.  Twenty-nine  short  lessons  on  this  frequently  neglected 
subject.  Price  25  cents. 

Staff  Handbook  for  tho  High  School  Hewspapor.  If  you  have  to  supervise  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  the  school  paper  you  will  welcome  this  little  book.  It  outlines  in  detail 
the  exact  duties  of  each  member  of  the  staff  of  a  paper.  It  will  save  you  much 
time  and  help  to  produce  a  better  product.  Price  35  cents. 

Kingsley  OntUnes  Stadias  in  Litaratnre.  Yes,  your  teachers  probably  used  these 
and  they  are  still  good  for  those  who  want  to  make  a  careful  study  of  the  classics. 
Seventy  separate  titles,  25  cents  each.  Write  for  complete  list. 

Write  for  a  complete  catalog. 

THE  PALMER  COMPANY.  PUBLISHERS 

349  liifcoLN  Strut  Hincham.  Mass 


THE  aSACE  M.  ABBOTT  TEACHERS’  ABEHCY 

ORACK  M.  ABBOTT,  Manaobr 

120  BOYLSTON  STREET,  BOSTON  16,  MASS. 

M  ■  M  ■  I  R  NATIONAL  ARSOCIATION  TCACHCRS*  AAINCIIS 


lOOlii  ANNIVERSARY  —  1653.1953 

Schermerhorn  Teachers’  Agency 


366  FIFTH  AVSNUC 


NEW  YORK  CITY 
E.  R.  MULPORD,  Prop. 


PKoim  I  WiMOMti*  7*9066 


Mtmh^r  Nmkmid  AMutciMkm  of  Ttmehor$'  Agtneioi  A  Swforior  Agency  for  SmporUtr  PoofU 


DOVHKIT  Teacber,  Bureau 

13  l«  A  #9  It  a  Tlt-TltWITHimM>0N«.00.  W.  OrwIUk 
'-a.  A.  r.  A.  NHILADCLNHIA  7.  RA.  RSwwypoaAar  A./W 

WRITt  —  ..  .  RMONK  ■  -  .  VISIT 
OmmtttT  TomAmw  mmA  aamitiomm  LlmOmA  Tkr»mgM»mt  (6«  Vomr 
Wfom  Now  VwN— RMIaMpAlo  Suburban  Araaa  ta  DIatant  RaInta 


Clinton 


MssAsr  -N.  A.  T.  A.  35lli  Yssr 


TEACHER  AGENCY 

If  it  ii  s  position  in  the  Midwest,  West  or 
Alssks,  we  csn  find  it  for  you.  Enroll  now. 

706  Soutli  FoMrdi  Street  CliRtoR,  lews 


Northeast  Teachers  Agency 

Box  603,  Burlington,  Vermont 

We  recommend  to  desirable  positions  in  New  England,  New  York  and  New  Jeraey. 
WRITE  FOR  REGISTRATION  FORM. 


TRACHXR8  VEIDED — Uamaatary — Secondary — Collefs.  We  haf#  officially  liated, 
bnndreda  of  splendid  positiMis.  Why  not  iDTestigste  these  through  os?  Our  many 
yeara  of  ezperienoe  in  placing  teachers — orsr  SO  years  mnder  the  seat  manafemant 
— giTe  yon  expert  guidance— ao  important  in  seeking  a  position.  Write  immediately. 
*nroQ  baTs  ererything  to  gain  and  nothing  to  loae.** 

GREAT  AMERICAN  TEACHERS  AGENCY 


BeUbliahed  ISSO  Snnweaeor  to  THB  PEIfIt  EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU 

908  ROETH  SEYEFTH  STREET,  ALLEXTOWV,  FEVRA. 
Member  Natloael  Aesoclatioe  of  TeachaiV  Ageaelos 


75th  Tear 


NBWOOMB  A  OAUSS  OO..  RHatara, 


